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OF CHILDREN 


PREFACE 


This book of giant stories grew out of a cycle 
which we told following the outline made by Miss 
Carrie Scott of Indianapolis Public Library. The 
children enjoyed this cycle of stories and clamored 
for more, and then began the hunt for more giant 
stories and still more giant stories. One here, one 
there, we discovered, some under different titles 
and different forms. Together we worked out 
quite a comprehensive list. But the children did 
not stop asking with the telling. The demand, 
‘‘Please gimme a book of giant stories, teacher,’’ 
was so often repeated that we finally decided to 
compile such a volume. The stories included are 
among those which have been told again and again 
at our story-hour groups and they never seem to 
lose their appeal to the children. 

Mrs. Eleanor Hallowell Abbott very kindly gave 
us permission to use her poem ‘‘The Giant’’ from 
the Ladies’ Home Journal of July, 1923. Her in- 
terest in our ‘‘Giants’’ made her letter a treasure 
to us. Our thanks also are due to: Seumas Mac- 
Manus for permission to use ‘‘Billy Beg and the 
Bull’? and ‘‘The Giant of Bang Beggar’s Hall,’’ 
from In Chimney Corners, Doubleday, Page and 
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Co., Garden City, New York; to Row, Peterson 
Co., Chicago, for permission to use ‘‘The Giant 
Who Had No Heart in His Body,’’ from East o’ 
the Sun and West o’ the Moon, by Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen; to G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London, for ‘‘Mollie Whuppie,’’ from English 
Fairy Tales, collected by Joseph Jacobs; to 
Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, for ‘‘How Thor 
Lost and Found His Hammer,’’ from Stories of 
Norse Heroes, by Ethel May Wilmot-Buxton; to 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston, for ‘‘ Lady Feather- 
flight,’’ from The Oak-Tree Fairy Book, by Clif- 
ton Johnston; and to Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York, for ‘‘Dorchester Giant,’’ from Story Tell- 
ing Poems, compiled by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Our thanks are also due to Miss Ethel F. Mc- 
Collough, librarian, Evansville, Indiana, for her 
most kind interest and encouragement in our book. 

So now we offer our little book to these people: 
children’s librarians, teachers, mothers and 
sundry interested folk, and ail children who like 
to hear at one time or another, ‘‘Once upon a 
time a great big giant was living on a hill, 
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BILLY BEG AND THE BULL 


Once on a time when pigs was swine, there was 
a King and a Queen, and they had one son, Billy, 
and the Queen gave Billy a bull that he was very 
fond of, and it was just as fond of him. After 
some time the Queen died, and she put it as her 
last request on the King that he would never 
part Billy and the bull, and the King promised 
that, come what might, come what may, he would 
not. After the Queen died the King married 
again. 

The new Queen didn’t take to Billy Beg, and no 
more did she like the bull, seeing himself and 
Billy so thick. But she could get the King on no 
account to part Billy and the bull, so she consulted 
with a hen-wife what they could do as regards 
separating Billy and the bull. 

‘“‘What will you give me,’’ says the hen-wife, 
‘¢and I’ll very soon part them?”’ 

‘Whatever you ask,’’ says the Queen. 

‘¢Well and good then,’’ says the hen-wife, ‘‘you 
are to take to your bed, making pretend that you 
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are bad with a complaint, and I’ll do the rest of 
i? 

And, well and good, to her bed she took, and 
none of the doctors could do anything for her, or 
make out what was her complaint. So the Queen 
axed for the hen-wife to be sent for. And sent 
for she was, and when she came in and examined 
the Queen, she said there was one thing, and only 
one, could cure her. 

The King asked what was that, and the hen- 
wife said it was three mouthfuls of the blood of 
Billy Beg’s bull. But the King wouldn’t on no 
account hear of this, and the next day the Queen 
was worse, and the third day she was worse still, 
and told the King she was dying, and he’d have 
her death on his head. So, sooner nor this, the 
King had to consent to Billy Beg’s bull being 
killed. 

When Billy heard this he got very down in the 
heart entirely, and he went doitherin’ about, and 
the bull saw him, and asked him what was wrong 
with him that he was so mournful, so Billy told 
the bull what was wrong with him, and the bull 
told him to never mind, but keep up his heart, 
the Queen would never taste a drop of his blood. 

The next day then the bull was to be killed, and 
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the Queen got up and went out to have the delight 
of seeing his death. When the bull was led up to 
be killed, says he to Billy, ‘‘Jump up on my back 
till we see what kind of a horseman you are.’’ Up 
Billy jumped on his back, and with that the bull 
leapt nine mile high, nine mile deep and nine mile 
broad, and came down with Billy sticking between 
his horns. Hundreds were looking on, dazed at 
the sight, and through them the bull rushed, and 
over the top of the Queen, killing her dead, and 
away he galloped where you wouldn’t know day 
by night, or night by day, over high hills, low 
hills, sheep-walks, and bullock-traces, the Cove of 
Cork, and old Tom Fox with his bugle horn. 

When at iast they stopped, ‘‘Now then,’’ says 
the bull to Billy, ‘‘you and I must undergo great 
scenery, Billy. Put your hand,” says the bull, ‘‘in 
my left ear, and you’ll get a napkin, that, when 
you spread it out, will be covered with eating 
and drinking of all sorts, fit for the King him- 
self.’’ 

Billy did this, and then he spread out the nap- 
kin, and ate and drank to his heart’s content, and 
he rolled up the napkin and put it back in the 
bull’s ear again. ‘‘Then,’’ says the bull, ‘‘now 
put your hand into my right ear and you’ll find a 
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bit of a stick; if you wind it over your head three 
times, it will be turned into a sword and give you 
the strength of a thousand men besides your own, 
and when you have no more need of it as a sword, 
it will change back into a stick again.’’ Billy did 
all this. 

Then says the bull, ‘‘ At twelve o’clock the mor- 
row L’ll have to meet and fight a great bull.’’ Billy 
then got up again on the bull’s back, and the bull 
started off and away where you wouldn’t know 
day by night, or night by day, over high hills, low 
hills, sheep-walks and bullock-traces, the Cove of 
Cork, and old Tom Fox with his bugle horn. 
There he met the other bull, and both of them 
fought, and the like of their fight was never seen 
before or since. They knocked the soft ground 
into hard, and the hard into soft, the soft into 
spring wells, the spring wells into rocks, and the 
rocks into high hills. They fought long, and Billy 
Beg’s bull killed the other, and drank his blood. 

Then Billy took the napkin out of his ear again 
and spread it out and ate a hearty good dinner. 
Then says the bull to Billy, says he, ‘‘ At twelve 
o’clock to-morrow I’m to meet the bull’s brother 
that I killed the day, and we’ll have a hard fight.’’ 
Billy got on the bull’s back again, and the bull 
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started off and away where you wouldn’t know 
day by night, or night by day, over high hills, low 
hills, sheep-walks and bullock-traces, the Cove of 
Cork, and old Tom Fox with his bugle horn. 

There he met the bull’s brother that he killed 
the day before, and they set to, and they fought, 
and the like of the fight was never seen before or 
since. They knocked the soft ground into hard, 
and the hard into soft, the soft into spring wells, 
the spring wells into rocks, and the rocks into high 
hills. They fought long, and at last Billy’s bull 
killed the other and drank his blood. And then 
Billy took out the napkin out of the bull’s ear 
again and spread it out and ate another hearty 
dinner. 

Then says the bull to Billy, says he, ‘‘The mor- 
row at twelve o’clock I’m to fight the brother to 
the two bulls I killed—he’s a mighty great bull 
entirely, the strongest of them all; he’s called the 
Black Bull of the Forest, and he’ll be too able for 
me. When I’m dead,’’ says the bull, ‘‘you, Billy, 
will take with you the napkin, and you’ll never be 
hungry; and the stick, and you'll be able to over- 
come everything that comes in your way; and 
take out your knife and cut a strip of the hide off 
my back and another strip off my belly and make 
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a belt of them, and as long as you wear them you 
cannot be killed.’’ 

Billy was very sorry to hear this, but he got up 
on the bull’s back again, and they started off and 
away where you wouldn’t know day by night or 
night by day, over high hills, low hills, sheep- 
walks and bullock-traces, the Cove of Cork, and 
old Tom Fox with his bugle horn. And sure 
enough at twelve o’clock the next day they met the 
great Black Bull of the Forest, and both of the 
bulls set to it, and commenced to fight, and the 
like of the fight was never seen before or since; 
they knocked the soft ground into hard ground, 
and the hard ground into soft, and the soft into 
spring wells, the spring wells into rocks and the 
rocks into high hills. And they fought long, but 
at length the Black Bull of the Forest killed Billy 
Beg’s bull, and drank his blood. 

Billy Beg was so vexed at this that for two days 
he sat over the bull neither eating or drinking, but 
crying salt tears all the time. Then he got up, 
and he spread out the napkin, and ate a hearty 
dinner for he was very hungry with his long fast; 
and after that he cut a strip of the hide off the 
bull’s back, and another off the belly, and made 
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a belt for himself, and taking it and the bit of 
stick, and the napkin, he set out to push his for- 
tune, and he traveled for three days and three 
nights till at last he came to a great gentleman’s 
place. 

Billy asked the gentleman if he could give him 
employment, and the gentleman said he wanted 
just such a boy as him for herding cattle. Billy 
asked what cattle would he have to herd, and what 
wages would he get. The gentleman said he had 
three goats, three cows, three horses, and three 
asses that he fed in an orchard, but that no boy 
who went with them ever came back alive, for 
there were three giants, brothers, that came to 
milk the cows and the goats every day, and killed 
the boy that was herding; so if Billy liked to try, 
they wouldn’t fix the wages till they’d see if he 
would come back alive. ‘‘Agreed, then,’’ said 
Billy. 

So the next morning he got up and drove out the 
three goats, the three cows, the three horses, and 
the three asses to the orchard and commenced to 
feed them. About the middle of the day Billy 
heard three terrible roars that shook the apples 
off the bushes, shook the horns on the cows, and 
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made the hair stand up on Billy’s head, and in 
comes a frightful big giant with three heads, and 
begun to threaten Billy. 

‘“‘You’re too big,’’ says the giant, ‘‘for one 
bite, and too small for two. What will I do with 
you?’’ 

“‘T’ll fight you,’’ says Billy, says he stepping 
out to him and swinging the bit of stick three 
times over his head, when it changed into a sword 
and gave him the strength of a thousand men 
besides his own. 

The giant laughed at the size of him, and says 
he, ‘‘ Well, how will I kill you? Will it be by a 
swing by the back,’ a cut of the sword, or a square 
round of boxing?’’ 

‘‘With a swing by the back,’’ says Billy, ‘‘if you 
can.”’ 

So they both laid holds, and Billy lifted the 
giant clean off the ground, and fetching him down 
again, sunk him in the earth up to his arm-pits. 

‘‘Oh, have mercy,’’ says the giant. But Billy, 
taking his sword, killed the giant, and cut out his 
tongues. It was evening by this time, so Billy 
drove home the three goats, three cows, three 
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horses, and three asses, and all the vessels in the 
house wasn’t able to hold all the milk the cows 
gave that night. 

‘‘Well,’’ says the gentleman, ‘‘this beats me, 
for I never saw any one coming back alive out of 
there before, nor the cows with a drop of milk. 
Did you see anything in the orchard?”’ says he. 

‘‘Nothing worse nor myself,’’ says Billy. 
‘What about my wages, now?’’ says Billy. 

‘“Well,’’? says the gentleman, ‘‘you’ll hardly 
come alive out of the orchard the morrow. So 
we'll wait till after that.”’ 

Next morning his master told Billy that some- 
thing must have happened to one of the giants, for 
he used to hear the cries of three every night, but 
last night he only heard two crying. 

“‘T don’t know,”’ says Billy, ‘‘anything about 
them.’ 

That morning after he got his breakfast Billy 
drove the three goats, three cows, three horses, 
and three asses into the orchard again, and began 
to feed them. About twelve o’clock he heard three 
terrible roars that shook the apples off the bushes, 
the horns on the cows, and made the hair stand uy 
on Billy’s head, and in comes a frightful big giant, 
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with six heads, and he told Billy he had killed his 
brother yesterday, but he would make him pay for 
it the day. 

““Ye’re too big,’’ says he, ‘‘for one bite, and two 
small for two, and what will I do with you?”’ 

“T’ll fight you,’’ says Billy, swinging his stick 
three times over his head, and turning it into a 
sword, and giving him the strength of a thousand 
men besides his own. 

The giant laughed at him, and says he, ‘‘How 
will I kill you—with a swing by the back, a cut of 
the sword, or a square round of boxing?’’ 

‘‘With a swing by the back,’’ says Billy, ‘‘if 
you can.’’ So the both of them laid holds, and 
Billy lifted the giant clean off the ground, and 
fetching him down again, sunk him in it up to the 
arm-pits. 

‘‘Oh, spare my life!’’ says the giant. But Billy, 
taking up his sword, killed him and cut out his 
tongues. 

It was evening by this time, and Billy drove 
home his three goats, three cows, three horses, and 
three asses, and what milk the cows gave that night 
overflowed all the vessels in the house, and, run- 
ning out, turned a rusty mill that hadn’t been 
turned before for thirty years. If the master was 
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surprised seeing Billy coming back the night be. 
fore, he was ten times more surprised now. 

‘‘Did you see anything in the orchard the day!”’ 
says the gentleman. 

‘‘Nothing worse nor myself,’’? says Billy. 
‘*What about my wages now?’’ says Billy. 

‘Well, never mind about your wages,”’ says the 
gentleman, ‘‘till the morrow, for I think you'll 
hardly come back alive again,’’ says he. 

Well and good, Billy went to his bed, and the 
gentleman went to his bed, and when the gentle- 
man rose in the morning says he to Billy, ‘‘I don’t 
know what’s wrong with two of the giants; I 
only heard one crying last night.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ says Billy, ‘‘they must be sick 
or something.’’ 

Well, when Billy got his breakfast that day 
again, he set out to the orchard, driving before 
him the three goats, three cows, three horses, and 
three asses and sure enough about the middle of 
the day he hears three terrible roars again, and 
in comes another giant, this one with twelve heads 
on him, and if the other two were frightful, surely 
this one was ten times more so. ‘‘You villain, 
you,’’ says he to Billy, ‘‘you killed my twa 
brothers, and I’ll have my revenge on you now. 
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Prepare till I kill you,’’ says he; ‘‘you’re too big 
for one bite, and too small for two; what will I 
do with you?”’ 

“‘T’ll fight you,’’ says Billy, shaping out and 
winding the bit of stick three times over his head. 

The giant laughed heartily at the size of him 
and says he, ‘‘What way do you prefer being 
killed? Is it with a swing by the back, a cut of 
the sword, or a square round of boxing?’’ 

‘*A swing by the back,’’ says Billy. So both of 
them again laid holds, and my brave Billy lifts 
the giant clean off the ground, and fetching him 
down again, sunk him down to his arm-pits in it. 

‘“‘Oh, have mercy; spare my life,’’ says the 
giant. But Billy took his sword, and, killing him, 
cut out his tongues. 

That evening he drove home his three goats, 
three cows, three horses, and three asses, and the 
milk of the cows had to be turned into a valley 
where it made a lough three miles long, three miles 
broad, and three miles deep, and that lough has 
been filled with salmon and white trout ever since. 

The gentleman wondered now more than ever 
to see Biliy back the third day alive. ‘‘Did you 
see nothing in the orchard the day, Billy?’’ says 
he. 
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**No, nothing worse nor myself,’’ says Billy. 

‘‘Well, you’re a good mindful boy that 1 
couldn’t easy do without,’’ says the gentleman, 
‘and I’ll give you any wages you ask for the fu- 
ture.’’? The next morning says the gentleman to 
Billy, ‘‘I heard none of the giants crying last 
night, however it comes. I don’t know what has 
happened to them?’’ 

“‘T don’t know,’’ says Billy, ‘‘they must be sick 
or something.’’ 

‘“Now, Billy,’’ says the gentleman, ‘‘you must 
look after the cattle the day again, while I go to 
see the great fight.’’ 

‘What fight?’’ says Billy. 

‘“Why,’’ says the gentleman, ‘‘it’s the king’s 
daughter is going to be devoured by a fiery dragon 
if the greatest fighter in the land, that they have 
been feeding specially for the last three months, 
isn’t able to kill the dragon first. And if he’s able 
to kill the dragon the king is to give him the 
daughter in marriage.”’ 

‘That will be fine,’’ says Billy. Billy drove 
out his three goats, three cows, three horses, and 
three asses to the orchard that day again, and the 
like of all that passed that day to see the fight 
with the man and the fiery dragon Billy never 
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witnessed before. They went in coaches and car: 
riages, on horses and jackasses, riding and walk- 
ing, crawling and creeping. 

‘‘My tight little fellow,’’ says a man that was 
passing to Billy, ‘‘why don’t you come to see the 
great fight?”’ 

‘What would take the likes of me there?’’ says 
Billy. But when Billy found them all gone he sad- 
dled and bridled the best black horse his master 
had and put on the best suit of clothes he could 
get in his master’s house and rode off to the fight 
after the rest. 

When Billy went there he saw the king’s 
daughter with the whole court about her on a plat- 
form before the castle, and he thought he never 
saw anything half as beautiful, and the great war- 
rior that was to fight the dragon was walking up 
and down on the lawn before her, with three men 
carrying his sword, and every one in the whole 
country gathered there looking at him. But when 
the fiery dragon came up with twelve heads on 
him, and every mouth of him spitting fire, and let 
twelve roars out of him, the warrior ran away and 
hid himself up to the neck in the well of water, and 
all they could do they couldn’t get him to come 
and face the dragon. Then the king’s daughter 
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asked if there was no one there to save her from 
the dragon, and get her in marriage. But not one 
stirred. 

When Billy saw this, he tied the belt of the bull’s 
hide round him, swung his stick over his head, 
and went in, and after a terrible fight entirely, 
killed the dragon. Every one then gathered about 
to find who the stranger was. Billy jumped on his 
horse and darted away sooner than let them know; 
but just as he was getting away the king’s 
daughter pulled the shoe off his foot. 

When the dragon was killed the warrior that 
had hid in the well of water came out, and cutting 
the heads off the dragon, he brought them to the 
king, and said that it was he who killed the 
dragon, in disguise; and he claimed the king’s 
daughter. But she tried the shoe on him and 
found it didn’t fit him; so she said it wasn’t him, 
and that she would marry no one only the man the 
shoe fitted. 

When Billy got home he changed the clothes 
again, and had the horse in the stable, and the 
cattle all in before his master came. When the 
master came, he began telling Billy about the 
wonderful day they had entirely, and about the 
warrior hiding in the well of water, and about the 
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grand stranger that came down out of the sky in 
a cloud on a black horse, and killed the fiery 
dragon, and then vanished in a cloud again. 

‘‘And, now,’’ says he, ‘‘Billy, wasn’t that 
wonderful?’’ 

‘Tt was, indeed,”’ says Billy, ‘‘very wonderful 
entirely.”’ 

After that it was given out over the country 
that all the people were to come to the king’s 
castle on a certain day, till the king’s daughter 
would try the shoe on them, and whoever it fitted 
she was to marry them. When the day arrived 
Billy was in the orchard with the three goats, 
three cows, three horses, and three asses, as usual, 
and the like of all the crowds that passed that day 
going to the king’s castle to get the shoe tried on, 
he never saw before. They went in coaches and 
carriages, on horses and jackasses, riding and 
walking, and crawling and creeping. 

They all asked Billy was not he going to the 
king’s castle, but Billy said, ‘‘Arrah, what would 
be bringin’ the likes of me there?’’ 

At last when all the others had gone there 
passed an old man with a very scarecrow suit of 
rags on him, and Billy stopped him and asked him 
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what boot would he take and swap clothes with 
him. 

‘* Just take care of yourself, now,’’ says the old 
man, ‘‘and don’t be playing off your jokes on my 
clothes, or maybe I’d make you feel the weight of 
this stick.’’ 

But Billy soon let him see it was in earnest he 
was, and both of them swapped suits, Billy giving 
the old man boot. Then off to the castle started 
Billy, with the suit of rags on his back and an old 
stick in his hand, and when he came there he found 
all in great commotion trying on the shoe, and 
some of them cutting down their foot, trying to 
get it to fit. But it was all of no use, the shoe 
could be got to fit none of them at all, and the 
king’s daughter was going to give up in despair 
when the wee ragged looking boy, which was Billy, 
elbowed his way through them, and says he, ‘‘ Let 
me try it on; maybe it would fit me.”’ 

But the people when they saw him, all began to 
laugh at the sight of him, and ‘‘Go along out of 
that, you example, you,’’ says they, shoving and 
pushing him back. 

But the king’s daughter saw him and called on 
them by all manner of means to let him come up 
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and try on the shoe. So Billy went up, and all the 
people looked on, breaking their hearts laughing 
at the conceit of it. But what would you have of 
it, but to the dumfounding of them all, the shoe 
fitted Billy as nice as if it was made on his foot 
for a last. 

So the king’s daughter claimed Billy as her hus- 
band. He then confessed that it was he that killed 
the fiery dragon; and when the king had him 
dressed up in a silk and satin suit, with plenty of 
gold and silver ornaments, every one gave in that 
his like they never saw afore. He was then mar- 
ried to the king’s daughter, and the wedding lasted 
nine days, nine hours, nine minutes, nine half min- 
utes, and nine quarter minutes, and they lived 
happy and well from that day to this. I got 
brogues of brochan* and breeches of glass, a bit 
of pie for telling a lie, and then I came slithering 
home. 

1 Porridge. 
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ONE summer morning a little tailor was sitting 
on his board near the window and working cheer- 
fully with all his might when an old woman came 
down the street crying: 

“*Good jelly to sell! Good jelly to sell!’’ 

The cry sounded pleasant in the little tailor’s 
ears, so he put his head out of the window, and 
called out: 

‘“‘Here, my good woman—come here if you 
want a customer.’’ 

So the poor woman climbed the steps with her 
heavy basket, and was obliged to unpack and dis- 
play all her pots to the tailor. He looked at every 
one of them, and lifting all the lids, applied his 
nose to each, and said at last: 

‘‘The jelly seems pretty good; you may weigh 
me out four half ounces, or I don’t mind having a 
quarter of a pound.’’ 

The woman, who had expected to find a good 
customer, gave him what he asked for, but went 
off angry and grumbling. 
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‘‘This jelly is the very thing for me,’’ cried the 
little tailor; ‘‘it will give me strength and cun- 
ning;’’ and he took down the bread from the cup- 
board, cut a whole round of the loaf, and spread 
the jelly on it, laid it near him, and went on stitch- 
ing more gallantly than ever. All the while the 
scent of the sweet jelly was spreading throughout 
the room, where there were quantities of flies, 
who were attracted by it and flew to partake. 

‘‘Now, then, who asked you to come?”’ said the 
tailor, and drove the unbidden guests away. But 
the flies, not understanding his language, were not 
to be got rid of like that, and returned in larger 
numbers than before. Then the tailor, not being 
able to stand it any longer, took from his chim- 
ney-corner a ragged cloth, and saying, ‘‘Now, I’ll 
let you have it!’’ beat it among them unmerci- 
fully. When he ceased, and counted the slain, he 
found seven lying dead before him. 

‘‘This is indeed somewhat,’’ he said, wondering 
at his own gallantry; ‘‘the whole town shall know 
this.’’ 

So he hastened to cut out a belt, and he stitched 
it, and put on it in large capitals ‘““SHVEN AT 
ONE BLOW!”’ 

“‘The town, did I say!’’ said the little tailor; 
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‘‘the whole world shall know it!’’? And his heart 
quivered with joy, like a lamb’s tail. 

The tailor fastened the belt round him, and be. 
gan to think of going out into the world, for his 
workshop seemed too small for his worship. So 
he looked about in all the house for something that 
would be useful to take with him, but he found 
nothing but an old cheese, which he put in his 
pocket. Outside the door he noticed that a bird 
had got caught in the bushes, so he took that and 
put it in his pocket with the cheese. Then he set 
out gallantly on his way, and as he was light and 
active he felt no fatigue. The way led over a 
mountain, and when he reached the topmost peak 
he saw a terrible giant sitting there, and looking 
about him at his ease. The tailor went bravely 
up to him, called out to him, and said: 

‘‘Comrade, good day! there you sit looking over 
the wide world! I am on the way thither to seek 
my fortune. Have you a fancy to go with me?”’ 

The giant looked at the tailor contemptuously, 
and said: 

‘‘You little rascal! You miserable fellow!”’ 

‘“‘That may be!’’ answered the little tailor, and 
undoing his coat, he showed the giant his belt. 
‘¢You can read there whether I am a manor not!’ 
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The giant read: ‘“SHVEN AT ONE BLOW!” 
and thinking it meant men that the tailor had 
killed, felt at once more respect for the little fel- 
low. But as he wanted to prove him, he took up a 
stone and squeezed it so hard that water came 
out of it. 

‘‘Now you can do that,’’ said the giant, ‘‘that 
is, if you have the strength for it.’’ 

‘“‘That’s not much,’’ said the little tailor, ‘‘I 
call that play,’’ and he put his hand in his pocket 
and took out the cheese and squeezed it so that 
the whey ran out of it. 

‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘what do you think of that?’’ 

The giant did not know what to say to it, for he 
could not have believed it of the little man. Then 
the giant took up a stone and threw it so high that 
it was nearly out of sight. 

‘“Now, little fellow, suppose you do that!’’ 

‘“Well thrown,’’ said the tailor; ‘‘but the stone 
fell back to earth again,—I will throw you one 
that will never come back.’’ So he felt in his 
pocket, took out the bird, and threw it into the air. 
And the bird, when it found itself at liberty, took 
wing, flew off, and returned no more. 

‘What do you think of that, comrade?’’ asked 
the tailor. 
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‘‘There is no doubt that you can throw,’’ said 
the giant; ‘‘but we will see if you can carry.”’ 

He led the little tailor to a mighty oak tree 
which had been felled, and was lying on the 
ground, and said: 

“Now, if you are strong enough, help me to 
carry this tree out of the wood.’’ 

‘*Willingly,’? answered the little man; ‘‘you 
take the trunk on your shoulders, I will take the 
branches with all their foliage, that is much the 
most difficult.’’ 

So the giant took the trunk on his shoulders, 
and the tailor seated himself on a branch, and the 
giant, who could not see what he was doing, had 
the whole tree to carry, and the little man on it 
as well. And the little man was very cheerful and 
merry, and whistled the tune: ‘‘There were three 
tailors riding by,’’ as if carrying the tree was 
mere child’s play. The giant, when he had 
struggled on under his heavy load a part of the 
way, was tired out, and cried: 

‘‘Look here, I must let go the tree!’ 

The tailor jumped off quickly, and taking hold 
of the tree with both arms, as if he were carrying 
it, said to the giant: 
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‘“‘You see you can’t carry the tree though you 
are such a big fellow!”’ 

They went on together a little farther, and pres- 
ently they came to a cherry-tree, and the giant 
took hold of the topmost branches, where the 
ripest fruit hung, and pulling them downwards, 
gave them to the tailor to hold, bidding him eat. 
But the little tailor was much too weak to hold 
the tree, and as the giant let go, the tree sprang 
back, and the tailor was caught up into the air. 
And when he dropped down again, without any 
damage, the giant said to him: 

‘‘How is this? Haven’t you strength enough 
to hold such a weak sprig as that?’’ 

“Tt is not strength that is lacking,’’ answered 
the little tailor; ‘‘how should it be, to one who has 
slain seven at one blow? I just jumped over the 
tree because the hunters are shooting down there 
in the bushes. You jump it too, if you can.’’ 

The giant made the attempt, and not being able 
to vault the tree, he remained hanging in the 
branches, so that once more the little tailor got the 
better of him. Then said the giant: 

‘As you are such a gallant fellow, suppose you 
come with me to our den and stay the night.”’ 

The tailor was quite willing, and he followed 
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him. When they reached the den there sat some 
other giants by the fire, and all gladly welcomed 
him. The little tailor looked round and thought: 

‘There is more elbow-room here than in my 
workshop.’’ 

And the giant showed him a bed, and told him 
he had better lie down upon it and go to sleep. 
The bed was, however, too big for the tailor, so 
he did not stay in it, but crept into a corner to 
sleep. As soon as it was midnight the giant got 
up, took a great staff of iron and beat the bed 
through with one stroke, and supposed he had 
made an end of that grasshopper of a tailor. 
Very early in the morning the giants went into 
the wood and forgot all about the little tailor, and 
when they saw him coming after them alive and 
merry, they were terribly frightened, and, think- 
ing he was going to kill them, they ran away in 
all haste. 

So the little tailor marched on, always follow. 
ing his nose. And after he had gone a great way 
he entered the courtyard belonging to a king’s 
palace, and there he felt so overpowered with 
fatigue that he lay down and fell asleep. In the 
meanwhile came various people, who looked at 
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him very curiously, and read on his belt, ‘“‘SEVEN | 
AT ONE BLOW!”’ 

‘‘Oh!’”’ said they, ‘‘why should this great lord 
come here in time of peace? What a mighty 
champion he must be.’’ 

Then they went and told the King about him, 
and they thought that if war should break out 
what a worthy and useful man he would be, and 
that he ought not to be allowed to depart at any 
price. The King then summoned his council, and 
sent one of his courtiers to the little tailor to beg 
him, so soon as he should wake up, to consent to 
serve in the King’s army. So the messenger 
stood and waited at the sleeper’s side until his 
limbs began to stretch, and his eyes to open and 
then he carried his answer back. And the answer 
was: 

‘“That was the reason for which I came,’’ said 
the little tailor. ‘‘I am ready to enter the King’s 
service.’’ 

So he was received into it very honorably, and 
a separate dwelling set apart for him. 

But the rest of the soldiers were very much set 
against the little tailor, and they wished him a 
thousand miles away. 

‘‘What shall be done about it?’’ they said 
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among themselves; ‘‘if we pick a quarrel and 
fight with him then seven of us will fall at each 
blow. That will be of no good to us.”’ 

So they came to a resolution, and went all to- 
gether to the King to ask for their discharge. 

‘“We never intended,’’ said they, ‘‘to serve with 
a man who kills seven at a blow.’’ 

The King felt sorry to lose all his faithful ser- 
vants because of one man, and he wished that he 
had never seen him, and would willingly get rid 
of him if he might. But he did not dare to dis- 
miss the little tailor for fear he should kill all the 
King’s people, and place himself upon the throne. 
He thought a long while about it, and at last 
made up his mind what to do. He sent for the 
little tailor, and told him that as he was so great a 
warrior he had a proposal to make to him. He 
told him that in a wood in his dominions dwelt 
two giants, who did great damage by robbery, 
murder, and fire, and that no man durst go 
near them for fear of his life. But that if the 
tailor should overcome and slay both these giants 
the King would give him his only daughter in 
marriage, and half his kingdom as dowry, and 
that a hundred horsemen should go with him to 
give him assistance. 
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‘<That would be something for a man like me 
thought the little tailor, ‘‘a beautiful princess and 
half a kingdom are not to be had every day,’’ and 
he said to the King: 

‘‘Oh, yes, I can soon overcome the giants, and 
yet have no need of the hundred horsemen; he 
who can kill seven at one blow has no need to be 
afraid of two.’’ 

So the little tailor set out, and the hundred 
horsemen followed him. When he came to the 
border of the wood he said to his escort: 

‘‘Stay here while I go to attack the giants.”’ 

Then he sprang into the wood, and looked about 
him right and left. After a while he caught sight 
of the two giants; they were lying down under a 
tree asleep, and snoring so that all the branches 
shook. The little tailor, all alive, filled both his 
pockets with stones and climbed up into the tree, 
and made his way to an overhanging bough, so 
that he could seat himself just above the sleepers; 
and from there he let one stone after another fall 
on the chest of one of the giants. For a long time 
the giant was quite unaware of this, but at last 
he waked up and pushed his comrade and said: 

‘‘What are you hitting me for?”’ 

‘‘You are dreaming,’’ said the other, ‘‘I am not 
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touching you.’? And they composed themselves 
again to sleep, and the tailor let fall a stone on 
the other giant. 

‘*What can that be?’’ cried he. ‘‘What are you 
casting at me?’’ 

“‘T am casting nothing at you,’’ answered the 
first, grumbling. 

They disputed about it for a while, but as they 
were tired, they gave it up at last, and their eyes 
closed once more. Then the little tailor began his 
game anew, picked out a heavier stone and threw 
it down with force upon the first giant’s chest. 

‘“‘This is too much!”’ cried he, and sprang up 
like a madman and struck his companion such a 
blow that the tree shook above them. The other 
paid him back with ready coin, and they fought 
with such fury that they tore up trees by their 
roots to use for weapons against each other, so 
that at last they both of them lay dead upon the 
ground. And now the little tailor got down. 

‘‘Another piece of luck!’’ said he,—‘‘that the 
tree I was sitting in did not get torn up too, or 
else I should have had tp jump like a squirrel 
from one tree to another.’ 

Then he drew his sword and gave 8 of the 
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giants a few hacks in the breast, and went back 
to the horsemen and said: 

‘‘The deed is done, I have made an end of both 
of them: but it went hard with me, in the struggle 
they rooted up trees to defend themselves, but it 
was of no use, they had to do with a man who can 
kill seven at one blow.’’ 

‘“<Then are you not wounded?”’ asked the horse- 
men, 

‘‘Nothing of the sort!’’ answered the tailor, ‘‘I 
have not turned a hair.’’ 

The horsemen still would not believe it, and 
rode into the wood to see, and there they found 
the giants wallowing in their blood, and all about 
them lying the uprooted trees. 

The little tailor then claimed the promised boon, 
but the King repented him of his offer, and he 
sought again how to rid himself of the hero. 

‘‘Before you can possess my daughter and the 
half of my kingdom,”’ said he to the tailor, ‘‘you 
must perform another heroic act. In the wood 
lives a unicorn who does great damage; ‘you must 
secure him.’’ 

‘‘A unicorn does not strike more terror into me 
than two giants. Seven at one blow!—that is my 
way,’’ was the tailor’s answer. 
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So, taking a rope and an ax with him, he went 
out into the wood, and told those who were 
ordered to attend him to wait outside. He had 
not far to seek. The unicorn soon came out and 
sprang at him, as if he would make an end of him 
without delay. ‘‘Softly, softly,’’ said he, ‘‘most 
haste, worst speed,’’ and remained standing until 
the animal came quite near, then he slipped 
quietly behind a tree. The unicorn ran with all 
his might against the tree and stuck his horn so 
deep into the trunk that he could not get it out 
again, and so was taken. 

‘‘Now I have you,’’ said the tailor, coming out 
from behind the tree, and, putting the rope round 
the unicorn’s neck, he took the ax, set free the 
horn, and when all his party were assembled he 
led forth the animal and brought it to the King. 

The King did not yet wish to give him the 
promised reward, and set him a third task to do. 
Before the wedding could take place the tailor 
was to secure a wild boar which had done a great 
deal of damage in the wood. 

The huntsmen were to accompany him. 

‘All right,’’ said the tailor, ‘‘this is child’s 
play. 29 

But he did not take the huntsmen into the wood, 
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and they were all the better pleased, for the wild 
boar had many a time before received them in such 
a way that they had no fancy to disturb him. 
When the boar caught sight of the tailor he ran at 
him with foaming mouth and gleaming tusks to 
bear him to the ground, but the nimble hero rushed 
into a chapel which chanced to be near, and 
jumped quickly out of a window on the other side. 
The boar ran after him, and when he got inside 
the door shut after him, and there he was impris- 
oned, for the creature was too big and unwieldy to 
jump out of the window, too. Then the little 
tailor called the huntsmen that they might see 
the prisoner with their own eyes; and then he 
betook himself to the King, who now, whether he 
liked it or not, was obliged to fulfill his promise, 
and give him his daughter and the half of his 
kingdom. But if he had known that the great 
warrior was only a little tailor he would have 
taken it still more to heart. So the wedding was 
celebrated with great splendor and little joy, and 
the tailor was made into a king. 

One night the young queen heard her husband 
talking in his sleep and saying: 

‘‘Now, boy, make me that waistcoat and patch 
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me those breeches, or I will lay my yard measure 
about your shoulders!’’ 

And so, as she perceived of what low birth her 
husband was, she went to her father the next 
morning and told him all, and begged him to set 
her free from a man who was nothing better than 
atailor. The King bade her be comforted, saying: 

“‘To-night leave your bedroom door open, my 
guard shall stand outside, and when he is asleep 
they shall come in and bind him and carry him off 
to a ship, and he shall be sent to the other side 
of the world.’’ 

So the wife felt consoled, but the King’s water- 
bearer, who had been listening all the while, went 
to the little tailor and disclosed to him the whole 
plan. 

“‘T shall put a stop to all this,’’ said he. 

At night he lay down as usual in bed, and when 
his wife thought he was asleep, she got up, opened 
the door and lay down again. The little tailor, 
who only made believe to be asleep, began to mur- 
mur plainly: 

‘‘Now, boy, make me that waistcoat and patch 
me those breeches, or I will lay my yard measure 
about your shoulders. I have slain seven at one 
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blow, killed two giants, caught a unicorn, and 
taken a wild boar, and shall I be afraid of those 
who are standing outside my room door?’’ 

And when they heard the tailor say this, a great 
fear seized them; they fled away as if they had 
been wild hares, and none of them would venture 
to attack him. 

And so the little tailor all his lifetime remained 
a king. 
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Many hundred years ago in a country across 
the sea, there lived a man named Jesse, who had 
eight sons. The youngest was a strong, brave lad 
named David. He was a shepherd-boy for his 
father, and ali day, and many nights, he was out 
in the fields guarding the sheep from wild beasts. 

Saul, the King of Israel, the land in which 
David and his brothers lived, was at war with the 
Philistines, who lived near at hand. David’s three 
older brothers were soldiers of Saul’s army along 
with all the other strong men of Israel, but David 
was only a boy, so was left with his father to care 
for the sheep. 

The Philistines stood on a mountain side and 
the army of Israel stood across a valley on the 
side of another mountain. In the camp of the 
Philistines was a huge giant known as Goliath. 
He was nearly ten feet high and he wore a helmet 
of brass upon his head and his coat of mail 
weighed nearly one hundred sixty-five pounds. 
Upon his legs he had great shields of brass, and 
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between his shoulders he wore a target of brass. 
The staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam 
and the brass head alone weighed almost twenty 
pounds. His shield was so tremendous that he 
had a bearer who went before him to carry it. 

For forty days, Goliath had come out upon 
the mountain side to challenge any man from the 
army of Saul to single combat with him; for this 
was the custom in those days. 

One morning David’s father sent him to the 
camp to see how his brothers were faring and to 
take them some parched corn, ten loaves of bread, 
and ten cheeses. After David arrived in camp, 
Goliath, the champion of the Philistines, came out 
to make his daily challenge and this is what David 
heard him say: ‘‘ Why are ye come out to set your 
battle in array? Am I not a Philistine, and ye 
servants of Saul? Choose you a man for you, and 
let him come down to me. If he be able to fight 
with me and to kill me, then we will be your ser- 
vants, but if I prevail against him, and kill him, 
then shall ye be our servants and serve us. I defy 
the armies of Israel this day; give me a man, that 
we may fight together.’’ 

King Saul and his soldiers were dismayed at 
his challenge and the men whispered among them- 
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selves. David was very much surprised when he 
saw the fear among the soldiers and he asked, 
‘“Who is that?’’ 

The soldiers explained to David that this was 
Goliath, the champion of the enemy, who chal- 
lenged any one to fight him in single combat be- 
fore the two armies, and that no man of Saul’s 
troops dared stand against him. 

“‘But,’’ said David, ‘‘who is this Philistine, that 
he should defy the armies of the living God?’’ 

One of the officers said to David, ‘‘So great an 
enemy is he that the man who killeth Goliath the 
King will enrich with great riches and will give 
him his daughter as a reward.”’ 

David asked so many questions about Goliath 
that King Saul finally heard about him and sent 
for the lad. When David came before Saul he 
said to the King, ‘‘Let no man’s heart fail be- 
cause of Goliath; thy servant will go and fight 
with this Philistine.”’ 

Saul replied, ‘‘Thou art not able to fight him. 
Thou art but a lad, and this champion has been 
a fighter from his youth.”’ 

But David said unto his King, ‘‘One day when 
I was keeping my father’s sheep there came a 
lion and a bear and took a lamb out of the flock, 
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and I went after the lion and struck him and 
delivered the lamb from the lion’s mouth, and 
when he arose against me I caught him by the 
beard, and struck him, and slew him. I slew both 
the lion and the bear and this Philistine shall be 
one of them as he has defied the armies of the 
living God. The Lord that delivered me out of 
the paws of the lion and the bear, he will deliver 
me out of the hand of the Philistine.’’ 

So Saul put his own armor on David. He put 
a helmet of brass upon his head, and, also, he 
armed him with a coat of mail. David girded 
Saul’s sword upon his armor. Then he tried to 
walk, but the armor was too heavy for one so 
small and unaccustomed to such. David said, 
“‘T cannot go with these for I am not used to 
them,’’ and he took them off. 

Then he took his staff and selected five smooth 
stones from the brook and put them into his shep- 
herd’s bag, which he wore across his shoulders. 
He took his sling in hand and approached the 
Philistine. 

When the Philistine saw David, he scorned to 
fight with one so young and said, ‘‘Am I a dog, 
that thou cometh to me with staves?’’ And with 
curses he said to David, ‘‘Come to me, and I will 
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give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and to the 
beasts of the field.’’ 

When David looked at Goliath and saw that 
his shield was borne by a man who went before 
him, he answered, ‘‘Thou cometh with a sword, 
and a spear, and with a shield; but I come to thee 
in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the God of the 
armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied. This 
day will the Lord deliver thee unto my hand; and 
I will smite thee, and take thy head from thee, 
and I will give the carcasses of the host of the 
Philistines this day unto the fowls of the air, and 
to the wild beasts of the earth, that all the earth 
may know that there is a God in Israel. And all 
this assembly shall know that the Lord saveth not 
with sword and spear; for the battle is the Lord’s 
and he will give you unto our hands.’’ 

Immediately Goliath took his weapons and 
rushed to meet David. David likewise hastened 
towards him. When they were within a short dis- 
tance of one another, David put his hand into his 
bag and took out one of the stones and put it into 
his sling and slung the stone at the Philistine’s 
head with great force. The stone sank into 
Goliath’s forehead, causing the giant to fall to 
the earth. 
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David ran to Goliath’s side and took his sword, 
and drew it out of its sheath and cut off his head. 

When the Philistines saw that their companion 
was dead they fled, thus the army of Israel won a 
great victory. 

David was taken to King Saul’s tent and he 
carried Goliath’s head in triumph with him. No 
more did he go to his father’s house to herd sheep, 
but became a captain in the King’s army. 
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THE GIANT WHO HAD NO HEART 
IN HIS BODY 


Once on a time there was a King who had seven 
sons. Six of them were stout, brave lads, but the 
youngest was the cinderlad, you must know; and 
he went about by himself neither saying nor doing 
much. Best of all he liked to sit by the hearth 
and watch the glowing cinders, so they called him 
Boots, and thought little of him. 

Now, when the Princes were grown up, the six 
were to set off to fetch brides for themselves. 
As for Boots, they would not be seen with him, 
so he was to stay at home; but the others were 
to bring back a bride for him, if any could be 
found willing to marry such a one. The King 
gave the six the finest clothes you ever set eyes 
upon, so fine that the light gleamed from them 
a long way off; and each had his horse, which cost 
many, many hundred dollars, and so they set off. 
Now, when they had been to many palaces, and 
seen many princesses, they came to a king who 
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had six daughters. Such lovely king’s daughters 
they had never seen, and so they asked them to be 
their brides, and when they had got them, they 
set off home again. But they quite forgot that 
they were to bring back a bride for Boots, their 
brother, who was staying at home. 

When they had gone a good bit on their way, 
they passed close by a steep hillside, like a wall, 
where was a Giant’s house. Out came the Giant 
and set his eyes upon them, and turned them all 
into stone, princes, princesses, and all. Now, the 
king waited and waited for his six sons, but so 
long as he waited so long they stayed away; so 
he fell into great grief, and said he would never 
know what it was to be happy again. 

One day Boots said to the King, ‘‘I’ve been 
thinking to ask your leave to set out and find my 
brothers.”’ 

‘‘Nay, nay!’’ said his father, ‘‘that would be 
of no use, for you are not clever enough. Better 
stay and dig in the ashes all your life.’’ 

But Boots had set his heart upon it. Go he 
would; and he begged and pleaded so long that 
the King was forced to let him go. He gave Boots 
an old broken-down nag; but Boots did not care 
a pin for that. He sprang up on his sorry old 
steed. 
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‘‘Farewell, Father,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll come back, 
never fear, and likely enough I shall bring my 
six brothers back with me,’’ and with that he 
rode off. 

When he had ridden a while he came to a raven, 
which lay in the road and flapped its wings, and 
was not able to get out of the way, it was so 
starved. 

‘‘Oh, dear friend,’’ said the raven, ‘‘give me a 
little food, and I’ll help you again at your utmost 
need.”’ 

*‘T haven’t much food,’’ said the Prince, ‘‘and 
I don’t see how you’ll ever be able to help me; but 
still I can spare you a little. I see you need it.’’ 

So he gave the raven some of the food he had 
brought with him. 

Now, when he had gone a little farther, he came 
to a brook, and in the brook lay a great salmon 
which had got upon a dry place and dashed itself 
about, and could not get into the water again. 

‘“‘Oh, dear friend,’’? said the salmon to the 
Prince; ‘‘help me out into the water again, and 
I’ll help you at your utmost need.”’ 

‘¢Well!’’ said the Prince, ‘‘the help you'll give 
me will not be great, I daresay, but it’s a pity you 
should be there and choke;’’ and with that he shot 
the fish out into the stream again. 
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After that he went on a long, long way, and 
there met him a wolf, which was so famished that 
it lay and crawled along the road. 

‘‘Dear friend, do let me have some food,’’ said 
the wolf, ‘‘I’m so hungry that the wind whistles 
through my ribs. I’ve had nothing to eat these 
two years. When I have eaten, you can ride upon 
my back, and IJ’ll help you again in your utmost, 
need.’?’ 

‘¢Well, the help I shall get from you will not be 
great, I’ll be bound,’’ said the Prince; ‘‘but you 
may take all I have, since you are in such great 
need.’’ 

So when the wolf had eaten the food, Boots took 
the bit and put it between the wolf’s jaws, and 
laid the saddle on his back; and away they went 
like the wind. Never had the Prince had such 
a ride before. 

‘¢When we have gone still farther,’’ said Gray- 
legs, ‘‘I’ll show you the Giant’s house.’? 

And after a while they came to it. 

‘‘See, here is the Giant’s house,’’ said the 
Wolf; ‘‘and see, here are your six brothers 
whom the Giant has turned to stone; and see, 
here are their six brides. Yonder is the door, and 
in at that door you must go. When you get in 
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you’ll find a princess, and she’ll tell you what to 
do to make an end of the Giant. Only, mind you, 
do as she bids you.”’ 

Well! Boots went in, but, truth to say, he was 
very much afraid. The Giant was away, but in 
one of the rooms sat the Princess, just as the wolf 
had said, and so lovely a princess Boots had never 
set eyes upon. 

‘Oh, heaven help you! whence have you 
come?’’ said the Princess, as she saw him; ‘‘it 
will surely be your death. No one can make an 
end of the Giant who lives here. He is a most 
cruel monster, and he has no heart in his body.’’ 

‘“Well! well!’’? said Boots; ‘‘but now that I am 
here, I may as well try what I can do with him, 
and I will see if I can’t free my brothers, who 
have been turned to stone; and you, too, I will try 
to save, that I will.’’ 

‘‘Well, if you must, you must,’’ said the Prin- 
cess; ‘‘so let us see if we can’t hit upon a plan. 
Just creep under the bed yonder, and mind you 
listen to what he and I talk about. But, pray, do 
lie as still as a mouse.”’ 

So he crept under the bed, and he had scarce 
got well underneath before the Giant came. 
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‘“‘Ha!”’ roared the Giant, ‘‘what a smell of 
Christian blood there is in the house.’’ 

‘¢Yes, I know there is,’’ said the Princess, ‘‘for 
there came a crow flying with a man’s bone, and 
let it fall down the chimney. I made all the haste 
I could to get it out, but all one can do the smell 
doesn’t go so soon.’’ 

So the Giant said no more about it, and when 
night came they went to bed. After they had lain 
a while the Princess said, ‘‘There is one thing 
I’d be glad to ask you about, if I only dared.’’ 

‘‘What thing is that?’’ asked the Giant. 

‘‘Only this, where do you keep your heart, since 
you don’t carry it about you,’’ said the Princess. 

‘‘Ah! that’s a thing you’ve no business to ask 
about: but if you must know, it lies under the 
doorsill,’’? said the Giant. 

‘Ho, ho!’’ said Boots to himself under the bed. 
‘Then we’ll soon see if we can’t find it.’’ 

Next morning the Giant got up very early, and 
strode off to the wood; but he was hardly out of 
the house before Boots and the Princess set to 
work to look under the doorsill for his heart; but 
the more they dug and the more they hunted the 
more they couldn’t find it. 
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‘*He has balked us this time,’’ said the Prin- 
cess, ‘‘but we’ll try him once more.’’ 

So she picked all the prettiest flowers she could 
find, and strewed them over the doorsill, which 
they had laid in its right place again; and when 
the time came for the Giant to come home, Boots 
crept under the bed. Just as he was well under 
back came the Giant. 

Snuff-snuff went the Giant’s nose. ‘‘My eyes 
and limbs, what a smell of Christian blood there 
is in here,’’ said he. 

‘‘T know there is,’’ said the Princess, ‘‘for 
there came a crow flying with a man’s bone in his 
bill, and let it fall down the chimney. I made as 
much haste as I could to get it out, but I dare say 
it’s that you smell.’’ 

So the Giant held his peace and said no more 
about it. A little while after, he asked who it was 
that had strewed flowers about the doorsill. 

‘Oh, I, of course,’’ said the Princess. 

‘‘And, pray, what is the meaning of all this?’’ 
said the Giant. 

‘“CAh!’’ gaid the Princess, ‘‘I strewed them 
there when I knew your heart lay under there.’’ 

‘“‘You don’t say so,’’ said the Giant; ‘‘but after 
all it doesn’t lie there at all.’’ 
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So when they went to bed in the evening, the 
Princess asked the Giant again where his heart 
was, for she said she would so much like to know. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the Giant, ‘‘if you must know, it 
lies away yonder in the cupboard against the 
wall.”’ 

‘‘So, so!’’? thought Boots and the Princess; 
‘then we will soon find it.’’ 

Next morning the Giant was away early, and 
strode off to the wood. As soon as he was gone, 
Boots and the Princess were in the cupboard 
hunting for the heart, but the more they looked 
for it the less they found it. 

‘“Well,’’? said the Princess, ‘‘we’ll just try him 
once more.’’ 

So she decked the cupboard with flowers and 
garlands, and when the time came for the Giant 
to come home, Boots crept under the bed again. 

Then back came the Giant. 

Snuff-snuff! ‘‘My eyes and limbs, what a smell 
of Christian blood there is in here!’’ 

“‘T know there is,’’ said the Princess, ‘‘for a 
little while since there came a crow flying with 
a man’s bone in his bill, and let it fall down the 
chimney. I made all the haste I could to get it out 
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of the house; but after all my pains I dare say 
it’s that you smell.’’ 

When the giant heard that he said no more 
about it, but after a while he saw how the cup- 
board was all decked about with flowers and gar- 
lands; and he asked who it was that had done 
that. Who could it be but the Princess? 

‘*And, pray what’s the meaning of all this fool- 
ishness?’’ asked the Giant. 

“*Oh, I couldn’t help doing it when I knew your 
heart lay there,’’ said the Princess. 

‘‘How can you be so silly as to believe any such 
thing?’’ said the Giant. 

‘“‘How can I help believing it, when you say 
it??? said the Princess. 

‘*You’re a goose,’’ said the Giant; ‘‘where my 
heart is, you will never come.’’ 

‘Yet for ali that,’’ said the Princess, ‘‘it would 
be such a pleasure to know where it really lies.’’ 

Then the poor Giant could hold out no longer, 
but said, ‘‘Far, far away in a lake lies an island; 
on that island stands a church; in that church is a 
well; in that well swims a duck; in that duck there 
is an egg, and in that egg there lies my heart.’’ 

In the morning early, while it was still gray 
dawn, the Giant strode off to the wood. 
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‘“‘Now I must set off, too,’’ said Boots; ‘‘if I 
only knew how to find the way.’’ He took a long 
farewell of the Princess, and when he slipped out 
of the Giant’s door, there stood the Wolf waiting 
for him. Boots told him all that had happened, 
and said now he wished to ride to the well inside 
the church, if only he knew the way. The Wolf 
bade him jump on his back, and away they went, 
over hill and dale, over hedge and field, till the 
wind whistled after them. After they had trav- 
eled many, many days, they came at last to the 
lake. Then the prince did not know how to get 
across, but the Wolf bade him not to be afraid, 
but to hold fast. So he jumped into the lake with 
the Prince on his back, and swam over to the 
island. When they came to the church, the church 
keys hung high, high up on the top of the tower, 
and the Prince knew not how to get them down. 

“*Call upon the raven,’’ said the Wolf. 

So the Prince called upon the raven, and im- 
mediately the raven came, and flew up and fetched 
the keys, and so the Prince got into the church. 
When he came to the well, there was the duck, 
which swam about forward and backward, just 
as the Giant had said. So the Prince stood and 
coaxed it and coaxed it, till finally it came to him, 
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and he grasped it in his hand; but just as he lifted 
it up from the water the duck dropped the egg in 
the well, and then Boots was beside himself to 
know how to get it out again. 

‘‘Now call upon the salmon,’’ said the Wolf, 
and Boots called upon the salmon, and the salmon 
came and fetched up the egg from the bottom of 
the well. 

Then the Wolf told him to squeeze the egg, and 
as soon as he squeezed the egg, the Giant 
screamed and begged and prayed to be spared, 
saying he would do all that the Prince wished if 
he would only not squeeze his heart in two. 

‘“‘Tell him to restore to life again your six 
brothers and their brides, whom he has turned to 
stone,’’ said the Wolf. Yes, the Giant was ready 
to do that, and he turned the six brothers into 
king’s sons again, and their brides into king’s 
daughters. 

Then Boots left the Giant’s heart on the altar 
of the church. That took all the evil power from 
the cruel Giant, and I have never heard of him 
since. 

And now Boots rode back again on the Wolf 
to the Giant’s house, and there stood all his six 
brothers alive and merry with their brides. Then 
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Boots went into the hillside after his bride, and 
they all set off home again to their father’s 
house. And you may fancy how glad the old King 
was when he saw his seven sons come back, each 
with his bride. ‘‘But the loveliest bride is the 
bride of Boots, after all,’’ said the King, ‘‘and 
he shall sit highest at the table with her by his 
side.’’ 

So they had a great wedding feast, and the 
mirth was both loud and long, and if they have 
not done feasting, why they are at it still. 
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Once upon a time there was a man and a wife 
who had too many children, and they could not get 
meat for them, so they took the three youngest 
and left them in a wood. They traveled and trav- 
eled and could see never a house. It began to be 
dark, and they were hungry. At last they saw 
a light and made for it; it turned out to be a 
house. They knocked at the door, and a woman 
eame to it, who said: ‘‘What do you want?’’ 
They said: ‘‘Please let us in and give us some- 
thing to eat.’? The woman said: ‘‘I can’t do that, 
as my man is a giant, and he would kill you if 
he comes home.’’ They begged hard. ‘‘Let us 
stop for a little while,’’ said they, ‘‘and we will 
go away before he comes.’’ So she took them in, 
and set them down before the fire, and gave them 
milk and bread; but just as they had begun to eat, 
a great knock came to the door, and a dreadful 


voice said: 
‘‘Hee, fie, fo, fum, 


I smell the blood of some earthly one. 
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Who have you there, wife?’’ ‘‘EKh,’’ said the 
wife, ‘‘it’s three poor lassies cold and hungry, 
and they will go away. Ye won’t touch ’em, 
man.’’ He said nothing, but ate up a big supper, 
and ordered them to stay all night. Now he had 
three lassies of his own, and they were to sleep 
in the same bed with the three strangers. The 
youngest of the three strange lassies was called 
Molly Whuppie, and she was very clever. She 
noticed that before they went to bed the giant put 
straw ropes round her neck and her sisters’ and 
round his own lassies’ necks he put gold chains. 
So Molly took care and did not fall asleep, but 
waited till she was sure every one was sleeping 
sound. Then she slipped out of the bed, and took 
the straw ropes off her own and her sisters’ necks, 
and took the gold chains off the giant’s lassies. 
She then put the straw ropes on the giant’s lassies 
and the gold on herself and her sisters, and lay 
down. And in the middle of the night up rose 
the giant, armed with a great club, and felt for 
the necks with the straw. It was dark. He took 
his own lassies out of bed on to the floor, and 
battered them until they were dead, and then lay 
down again, thinking he had managed finely. 
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Molly thought it time she and her sisters were off 
and away, so she wakened them and told them to 
be quiet, and they slipped out of the house. They 
all got out safe, and they ran and ran, and never 
stopped until morning, when they saw a grand 
house before them. It turned out to be a King’s 
house, so Molly went in, and told her story to the 
King. He said: ‘‘ Well, Molly, you are a clever 
girl, and you have managed well; but, if you would 
manage better, and go back and steal the giant’s 
sword that hangs on the back of his bed, I would 
give your eldest sister my eldest son to marry.”’ 
Molly said she would try. So she went back, and 
managed to slip into the giant’s house, and crept 
in below the bed. The giant came home, and ate 
up a great supper, and went to bed. Molly waited 
until he was snoring, and she crept out, and 
reached over the giant and got down the sword; 
but just as she got it out over the bed it gave a 
rattle, and up jumped the giant, and Molly ran 
out at the door and the sword with her; and she 
ran, and he ran, till they came to the ‘‘Bridge of 
one hair’’; and she got over, but he couldn’t, and 
he says, ‘‘Woe worth ye, Molly Whuppie! never 
ye come again.’? And she says: ‘‘Twice yet, 
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zarle,’? quoth she, ‘‘I’ll come to Spain.’’ So 
Molly took the sword to the King, and her sister 
was married to his son. 

Well, the King he says: ‘‘Ye’ve managed well, 
Molly; but if ye would manage better, and steal 
the purse that lies below the giant’s pillow, I 
would marry your second sister to my second 
son.’’ And Molly said she would try. So she 
set out for the giant’s house, and slipped in, and 
hid again below the bed, and waited till the giant 
had eaten his supper, and was snoring sound 
asleep. She slipped out and slipped her hand 
below the pillow, and got out the purse; but just 
as she was going out the giant wakened, and ran 
after her; and she ran, and he ran, till they came 
to the ‘‘Bridge of one hair,’’ and she got over, 
but he couldn’t, and he said, ‘‘Woe worth ye, 
Molly Whuppie! never you come again.’’ ‘‘Once 
yet, carle,’’ quoth she, ‘‘I’ll come to Spain.’’ So 
Molly took the purse to the King, and her second 
sister was married to the King’s second son. 

After that the King says to Molly: ‘‘ Molly, you 
are a clever girl, but if you would do better yet, 
and steal the giant’s ring that he wears on his 
finger, I will give you my youngest son for your- 
self.’? Molly said she would try. So back she 
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goes to the giant’s house, and hides herself below 
the bed. The giant wasn’t long ere he came home, 
and, after he had eaten a great big supper, he 
went to his bed, and shortly was snoring loudly. 
Molly crept out and reached over the bed, and got 
hold of the giant’s hand, and she pulled and she 
pulled until she got off the ring; but just as she 
got it off the giant got up, and gripped her by the 
hand and he says: ‘‘Now I have caught you, 
Molly Whuppie, and, if I had done as much ill to 
you as ye have done to me what would ye do to 
me?’’ 

Molly says: ‘‘I would put you into a sack, and 
I’d put the cat inside wi’ you, and the dog aside 
you, and a needle and thread and a shears, and 
I’d hang you up on the wall, and I’d go to the 
wood, and choose the thickest stick I could get, 
and I would come home, and take you down, and 
bang you till you were dead.”’ 

‘‘Well, Molly,’ said the giant, ‘‘I’ll just do that 
to you.’’ 

So he gets a sack, and puts Molly into it, and 
the cat and the dog beside her, and a needle and 
thread and shears, and hangs her up on the 
wall, and goes to the wood to choose a Stick. 
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Molly she sings out: ‘‘Oh, if ye saw what I 
see,’”’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ says the giant’s wife, ‘‘what do ye see, 
Molly?”’ 

But Molly never said a word but, ‘‘Oh, if ye 
saw what I see!’’ 

The giant’s wife begged that Molly would take 
her up into the sack till she would see what Molly 
saw. So Molly took the shears and cut a hole in 
the sack, and took out the needle and thread with 
her, and jumped down and helped the giant’s wife 
up into the sack, and sewed up the hole. 

The giant’s wife saw nothing, and began to 
ask to get down again; but Molly never minded, 
but hid herself at the back of the door. Home 
came the giant, and a great big tree in his hand, 
and he took down the sack, and began to batter 
it. His wife cried, ‘‘It’s me, man;’’ but the dog 
barked and the cat mewed, and he did not know 
his wife’s voice. But Molly came out from the 
back of the door, and the giant saw her and 
he after her; and he ran, and she ran, till they 
came to the ‘‘Bridge of one hair,’’ and she got 
over but he couldn’t; and he said, ‘‘Woe worth 
you, Molly Whuppie! never you come again.’’ 
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‘‘Never more, carle,’’ quoth she, ‘‘will I come 
again to Spain.’’ 

So Molly took the ring to the King, and she was 
married to his youngest son, and she never saw 
the giant again. 
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HOW THOR’S HAMMER WAS LOST 
AND FOUND 
This is the tale the Northmen tell of how Thor’s Hammer was 
lost and found. 

Mosr precious in the eyes of Thor was his 
magic hammer, Miolnir, of which even the mighty 
Frost Giants stood in dread. 

Always he laid it by his side when he went to 
rest, and always it was the first thing for which 
his hand was outstretched when he awoke. Judge 
then of his horror and dismay when, on opening 
his eyes one morning, the hammer was nowhere 
to be seen. 

Starting up with a roar of rage, Thor com- 
menced to search everywhere for the missing 
weapon. Up and down his wonderful palace, built 
of the thunder clouds, he tramped, with a noise 
that shook the whole city of Asgard. But the 
hammer was not to be found. 

Then he called upon golden-haired Sif, his 
wife, and bade her help in the search; and still 
the hammer was nowhere to be seen. It was clear 
that some one must have stolen it, and, when he 
realized this, Thor’s wrath broke all bounds. His 
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bristling red hair and beard stood up on end, and 
from them flew a whole volley of fiery sparks. 

Presently, as the angry Asa was shaking the 
palace with his thunderous voice, Red Loki came 
along to inquire into the trouble. He was not 
likely to sympathize with Thor, but, always brim- 
ful of curiosity, he loved to have a part in every- 
thing that happened. 

‘“What’s the matter, Asa Thor?’’ said he; and 
Thor replied, lowering his voice as he spoke, for 
he did not want his loss to be too widely known: 

‘Now listen to what I tell thee, Loki—’tis a 
thing which is known neither on earth below nor 
in heaven above. My hammer’s gone.”’ 

This news was most interesting to Loki, who 
had long owed Thor a grudge, which he was 
afraid to pay openly. ‘‘Ho, ho!’’ said he. ‘‘Then 
shall we soon have the giants turning us out of 
Asgard, brother Thor.’’ 

‘‘Not if you use your wits as you know how,”’’ 
growled Thor, still in a very bad temper. ‘‘Come, 
you call yourself a clever fellow. Find out for me 
who has robbed me of my thunderbolt, my ham- 
mer, my Miolnir.’’ 

Then Loki gave a grin and a wink, and prom- 
ised to do what he could—not because ‘he cared 
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for Thor, but because he loved to be of impor- 
tance, and was, moreover, really frightened as to 
what might happen to Asgard if the magic ham- 
mer was not at hand. 

It was not long before he noticed that an ex- 
traordinary kind of tempest was raging in the 
regions below—not an orderly kind of tempest, 
with first some thunder, and then some rain, and 
then a gust of wind or two, such as Thor was wont 
to arrange, but a mixture of hail and wind and 
thunder and lightning and rain and snow, all rag- 
ing together in a tremendous muddle, so that the 
earth folk thought the end of the world was come. 

This gave Loki a hint, and he began to peer 
about between the clouds, until at length he saw 
that the trouble was coming from a certain hill 
which stood in the center of Giantland. 

Now on the top of this hill lived a certain 
Thrym, prince of the Frost Giants, who for a long 
time past had been very envious of the might of 
Thor. He had, indeed, done his best to imitate 
him as far as he could, and had managed to get 
up a very good imitation of lightning and hail 
and rain; but he had not been able to manage the 
thunderbolts, for they could only be made by 
means of Thor’s hammer, MidInir. 
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All this was well known to Red Loki, and he 
was therefore not at all surprised to find that, 
somehow or other, Thrym must have got hold of 
the magic weapon; for here were thunderbolts 
crashing about the earth and sky at a terrible 
rate. 

When informed of the discovery, Thor flew into 
a still more tremendous rage, and wanted to rush 
off at once to try conclusions with the giant. But 
Loki, who loved rather to get a thing by trickery 
and deceit, persuaded him that violence would 
never do. 

‘““Remember,’’ said he, ‘‘that Thrym with the 
hammer is much stronger than Thor without it. 
This is a matter which must be managed by clever 
wit and craft, not by force and loud talking. 
Leave therefore the whole matter to me.’’ 

To this Thor very reluctantly agreed. 

Then Loki bethought him of some disguise 
wherein he might visit Giantland in safety, for he 
was not at all anxious to risk his life. He betook 
himself to the House of Maidens, over which 
ruled Freya, fairest of all in Asgard, she who was 
wont to shake the spring flowers from her golden 
locks as she passed over the frozen uplands, leav- 
ing behind her a region of green and_ smiling 
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beauty. Loki found the goddess, and begged the 
loan of her magic falcon plumes, in which she was 
wont to flit to and fro over the earth; and when 
she learnt for what purpose he needed them she 
gladly assented. 

Then Loki took the appearance of a great brown 
bird, and spreading. his wings, he flew away to- 
wards Giantland. 

It was a long journey, as he already knew, and, 
although the tempest had now ceased to rage, he 
found the country of the giants darker and colder 
and drearier than ever. 

The longest journey comes to an end, and at 
length Loki reached a mountain where sat the 
Giant Thrym, his huge legs dangling to the ground, 
playing with a puppy as large as an elephant. 

Perching as near as he dared, Loki gazed at the 
giant with his bright, round eyes, and was wonder- 
ing how to begin, when Thrym, who, at a glance, 
had seen completely through his disguise, said 
calmly, in a voice as much as possible like Thor’s 
thunderous roar: ‘‘Oh, ho! Loki, what are you do- 
ing so far from Asgard? Are you not afraid, lit- 
tle fellow as you are, to venture alone into our 
country ?”’ 

Then Loki, thinking to win his way by flattery, 
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replied: ‘‘Sad indeed is it in Asgard, now that 
Midlnir has vanished. Clever was that one who 
spirited it away from the very side of Thor. 
Methinks none but you could have done it, O 
mighty Thrym!”’ 

Pleased with the compliment to his cleverness, 
the giant chuckled before admitting: ‘‘ Aye, Loki, 
the hammer is mine, ’tis very true; and now men 
will know who really is the Thunderer.”’ 

‘*Ah, well!’’ sighed cunning Loki, ‘‘some men 
are strong by reason of their weapons, and some 
are just as strong without. Small need have you, 
O mighty Thrym, for hammers, but Thor is naught 
without it. Yet, since all the world knows that 
you are his master, let him have his plaything 
back, that we may cease to be troubled by his 
peevish outcry.’’ 

But though Thrym was as stupid as he was big, 
he was not to be caught thus. 

‘‘No, no, my little Loki,’’ he said. ‘‘Mine is the 
hammer, and deep have I buried it beneath the 
bottom of the sea. Go, tell this to your Asa folk, 
and say to them that I will give it back on one con- 
dition only—and that is, that they send me Freya, 
that fairest of maidens, to be my wife.”’ 

At this suggestion Loki could scarcely keep 
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from laughing, for the idea of sending the beaut. 
ful Freya, the joy and delight of Asgard, to be the 
wife of this ill-favored Frost Giant was too ab- 
surd for words. 

It was not much to him, however, what hap- 
pened to any one except himself, so he hastened 
to reply: ‘‘Be sure, O Thrym, that everything I 
can do to further the matter shall be done. And 
if Freya is of the same mind as I you will soon be 
welcoming that most sweet maiden to Giantland— 
farewell!’ 

So saying, he spread his brown wings and flew 
back to Asgard, delighted to think of the mischief 
he could now set brewing. 

First of all he visited Thor, and told him of 
what had passed. And the Thunderer, when he 
heard of Thrym’s boastful words, was filled with 
wild wrath and wanted to start off, then and there, 
and wrest the hammer from the depths of the sea. 
But Loki pointed out the difficulties that stood in 
the way and, leaving the Asa to ponder over his 
words, he hurried off to Freya and informed her 
of Thrym’s proposal. 

The beautiful Freya was walking in her garden, 
and round her neck she wore her famous necklet 
of stars. When she heard Loki’s suggestion that 
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she should wed a hideous giant she fell into such 
a rage that she broke her necklace, and all the 
stars went falling through the sky, so that men 
cried: ‘‘See how the stars are shooting!’’ 

Meantime the Asa folk had met together to con- 
sider all that had happened, and, having calmed 
the fury of Thor, they pointed out to him that 
Asgard stood in the gravest danger of an attack 
which would find them quite unprotected. When 
they had said this several times over, Thor began 
to weary of the subject, and he replied with great 
surliness: ‘‘Very well, then. Let Freya go to 
Thrym as his wife, and then shall we be as before, 
with Midlnir to defend us.”’ 

When Freya heard this, her rage turned to tears 
and lamentations, and she declared that it would 
be death to her to send her to the gloomy halls 
of Giantland, whence she could never hope to re- 
visit the flowery meads and grassy slopes of 
Asgard. And the Asas, unable to bear the sight 
of her grief, with one voice declared that they 
would never spare her from the Home of Bliss. 

Then there stepped forward Heimdall, the 
watchman who sits on guard over the Rainbow 
Bridge by night and day. 

Now Heimdall had the gift of seeing into the 
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future, and the Asas were always ready to hear 
his words, well knowing them to be wise. 

‘‘My plan is this,’’ said he. ‘‘Let Thor borrow 
the clothes of Freya and put a thick veil over him; 
and let him go thus to Thrym’s castle and pass 
for his bride. And if he cannot by some means 
manage to get hold of the hammer when he is 
there—why, he must give it up altogether.’’ 

At this suggestion the Asas clapped their hands 
with approval—all, indeed, save Thor, who looked 
most glum, and was extremely unwilling to agree 
to the plan. 

‘“‘Dress me as a bride!’’ he grumbled. ‘‘A 
pretty maiden I shall make. Ready enough am I 
to fight, but I will not make myself a laughing- 
stock if I know it.’ 

But the Asas besought him to give way, while 
Loki twitted him with cowardice. Fair Freya, too, 
appealed with tearful eyes; and so at length, with 
great reluctance, the Thunderer agreed to do what 
they wished. 

Fortunately the maiden Freya was very tall, 
but even so it was with some difficulty that they 
managed to cover the burly form of Thor with her 


robes. 
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He insisted, moreover, upon wearing his own 
shirt of mail and his girdle of strength; and these 
took much drapery to hide. Great was the 
laughter in the halls of Asgard that night as the 
Battle Maidens brushed and curled Thor’s long 
yellow hair, and set a jeweled headdress upon it; 
and finally, when the maidens proceeded to cover 
up his thick beard and angry eyes with a silken 
veil, the mirth of the Asas was unrestrained. To 
complete the disguise, the maidens hung round his 
neck the famous necklet, which had now been re- 
strung, and finally Frigga, the wife of All-Father 
Odin, secured at his girdle the great bunch of keys 
proper to brides at a wedding in the Northland. 

While this was being done, Loki, more than all, 
had been convulsed with merriment at the success 
of his mischief-making. The very sight of Thor’s 
disgusted looks, and of his great hands clenched 
with rage under the delicate veil, nearly killed him 
with laughter; and when all was ready he declared 
himself unable to lose an atom of the fun in store. 

“‘Let me go with you,’”’ he implored. ‘‘See, I 
will dress myself as your handmaiden. Ah, you 
had better agree, for without me to prompt you, 
you will never play your part.’’ 
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So Loki was dressed as a waiting-maid, and 
took his seat very demurely by the side of Thor 
in the goat-car. 

Loud was the laughter in Asgard as the Asas 
watched the two drive off together and heard the 
roar of the Thunderer’s voice issuing from the 
folds of a meek maiden’s veil as he urged his goats 
upon their course. Long and stormy was that ride 
to Giantland, for Thor was still in the worst of 
tempers, and drove his chariot so furiously that 


‘<The mountains crashed, 
The earth stood in flames,’’ 


as the hoofs of the goats clattered over moun- 
tains and waters, striking sparks wherever they 
touched a rock. 

Thrym was much overjoyed when he heard 
that a chariot containing the two maidens was 
approaching his door. Away ran his servants in 
different directions, some with orders to make 
ready a grand banquet, some to prepare the 
chamber of the bride, some to receive her at the 
door. 

The giant himself assisted them to alight, and 
looked with admiration at the stately figure of his 
bride; but he made no attempt to see her face, 
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since it is the custom in the Northland for the 
bride to remain veiled until the marriage has been 
completed. 

‘‘A bride worthy of a giant!’’ murmured his 
servants, as he led her to a lofty seat beside his 
own great throne of gold; and they looked with 
approval also on the buxom form of the waiting- 
maid, who stood, closely veiled, behind her mis- 
tress’ chair. 

Now the journey had been long and cold, and it 
was with joy that the newcomers noticed that the 
preparations for the banquet were complete, for 
they were exceedingly hungry. 

The giants are huge eaters, and they gathered 
round the board, whereon were displayed an 
enormous ox roasted whole, a vast dish of salmon 
and various other dainties. But because the 
bride was a woman, and modest withal, they 
brought her tiny morsels on a dainty golden plate. 

This was too much for Thor, who had always 
possessed a most healthy appetite, and was now 
more than usually ready for his supper. Gradu- 
ally drawing nearer to the table, whilst the others 
were busy with the meal, he managed to get hold 
of the dish of roasted ox, and within a few min- 
utes the whole of the animal had disappeared. 
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Then he put out his hand to the platter of sal- 
mon, and in eight mouthfuls disposed of eight of 
the great fish. After this he noticed a large plate 
full of cakes and sweetmeats, which was set apart 
for the ladies of the party. Of these, too, he made 
short work. Finally, feeling thirsty after his huge 
meal, he took up two barrels of mead, and tossed 
them off, one after another, down his capacious 
throat. Then he sat back on his chair with a sigh 
of deep content. 

These proceedings had been watched by Loki 
with uneasiness, but by Thrym with open-mouthed 
dismay. Was this the usual appetite of this 
dainty maiden, who had eaten more than the com- 
pany of giants? But Loki bent towards him and 
whispered in his ear that the thought of marry- 
ing had so excited Freya that she had eaten noth- 
ing for eight days, and had, therefore, been on the 
point of starvation. 

This reassured the giant, and being now himself 
filled with mead, he drew nearer and, lifting a 
corner of the veil, tried to kiss the cheek of his 
future bride. 

But Thor, who was longing to be at close grips 
with him, threw him such a fiery glance that he 
drew quickly back, saying: ‘‘Why does fair 
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Freya’s eye burn like a spark from a furnace?” 
‘*Pooh!’’ whispered Loki again, ‘‘That is nothing 
but her love for you, which for eight days has 
raged like a flaming fire.’’ 

This news was still more pleasant to hear, and 
Thrym, in high good humor, cried: ‘‘ Bring in the 
hammer, my wedding gift, wherewith to plight the 
maid. For when I have laid it on her lap she will 
be my own for ever, and together we will work 
dire evil against the Asa folk, whom I hate with 
all my heart.’’ 

What was that unmaidenly sound that issued 
from under the silken veil at these words? But 
though Loki turned pale to hear it, Thrym, busy 
sending for the hammer, did not pay any heed. 

Back came the giant’s servants at length, bend. 
ing under the weight of Midlnir. And as they 
bowed before the silent maiden, sitting with 
meekly bent head upon the throne, Thrym cried 
with a merry jest: ‘‘See, here is little Thor’s tiny 
plaything—a pretty toy truly for his feeble hands. 
Take it, fair Freya, as my wedding gift.’’ 

‘And take that as mine!’’ roared Thor, in a 
voice of thunder, as he flung off the veil and rose 
to his full height. And with the words he swung 
the hammer once—and ere the eye could follow 
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its movement, it had crashed through Thrym’s 
skull, and had knocked over a round dozen of his 
guests. Yet again did it swing in the Asa’s hand, 
and this time it left not a giant standing in the 
hall. 

A third time it was swung, and on this occasion 
the roof and walls of the palace came tumbling on 
every side, and only Thor and Loki were left alive 
amid the ruins. 

‘‘Ha! ha!’’ laughed Red Loki, ‘‘that was neatly 
done, fair Freya.’’ 

Thor, who was now busily tearing off the hated 
robes and veil, stayed to look threateningly at his 
companion. ‘‘No more of that, Loki,’’ said he, 
‘‘the thing had to be done, ’tis true, but talk not 
to me again of this woman’s work. We will re- 
member only that I am the Thunderer, and that 
my hammer that was lost is found.’ 

So they drove back peacefully to Asgard. 

And this is the end of the tale of how Thor’s 
Hammer was lost and found. 
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THERE was a Giant in time of old, 

A mighty one was he; 

He had a wife, but she was a scold, 

So he kept her shut in his mammoth fold; 
And he had children three. 


It happened to be an election day, 
And the giants were choosing a king; 
The people were not democrats then, 
They did not talk of the rights of men, 
And all that sort of thing. 


Then the Giant took his children three, 

And fastened them in the pen; 

The children roared; quoth the Giant: ‘‘Be still!’ 
And Dorchester Heights and Milton Hill 

Rolled back the sound again. 


Then he brought them a pudding stuffed with 
plums, 
As big as the State-House dome; 
Quoth he: ‘‘There’s something for you to eat; 
So stop your mouths with your ’lection treat, 
And wait till your dad comes home.’’ 
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So the Giant pulled him a chestnut stout, 
And whittled the boughs away; 

The boys and their mother set up a shout; 
Said he, ‘‘You’re in, and you can’t get out, 
Bellow as loud as you may.”’ 


Off he went, and he growled a tune 
As he strode the fields along; 

’Tis said a buffalo fainted away, 
And fell as cold as a lump of clay, 
When he heard the Giant’s song. 


What are those lone ones doing now, 

The wife and the children sad? 

Oh, they are in a terrible rout, 

Screaming, and throwing their pudding about, 
Acting as they were mad. 


They flung it over to Roxbury hills, 
They flung it over the plain, 
And all over Milton and Dorchester too 
Great lumps of pudding the giants threw, 
They tumbled as thick as rain. 
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Giant and mammoth have passed away, 
For ages have floated by; 

The suet is hard as a marrow-bone, 
And every plum is turned to a stone, 
But there the puddings lie. 


And if, some pleasant afternoon, 

You’ll ask me out to ride, 

The whole of the story I will tell, 

And you shall see where the puddings fell, 
And pay for the punch beside. 
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THERE once lived a poor widow, in a cottage 
which stood in a country village, a long distance 
from London. 

The widow had only a child named Jack, whom 
she gratified in everything; the end of her foolish 
kindness was that Jack paid little attention to 
anything she said; and he was heedless and 
naughty. His follies were not owing to bad na. 
ture, but to his mother never having chided him. 
As she was not rich, and he would not work, she 
was obliged to support herself and him by selling 
everything she had. At last nothing remained 
only a cow. 

The widow, with tears in her eyes, could not 
help scolding Jack. ‘‘Oh! you wicked boy,’’ said 
she, ‘‘by your naughty course of life you have now 
brought us both to fall! Heedless, heedless boy! 
I have not money enough to buy a bit of bread for 
another day: nothing remains but my poor cow, 
and that must be sold or we must starve!’’ 

Jack was in a degree of tenderness for a few 
minutes, but soon over; and then becoming very 
hungry for want of food, he teased his poor mother 
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to let him sell the cow; which at last she sadly 
allowed him to do. 

As he went on his journey he met a butcher, 
who asked why he was driving the cow from home? 
Jack replied he was going to sell it. The butcher 
had some wonderful beans of different colors in 
his bag, which caught Jack’s fancy. This the 
butcher saw, who, knowing Jack’s easy temper, 
made up his mind to take advantage of it, and 
offered all the beans for the cow. The foolish boy 
thought it a great offer. The bargain was mo- 
mently struck, and the cow exchanged for a few 
paltry beans. When Jack hastened home with the 
beans and told his mother, and showed them to 
her, she kicked the beans away in a great passion. 
They flew in all directions, and fell as far as the 
garden. 

Early in the morning Jack arose from his bed, 
and seeing something strange from the window, 
he hastened downstairs into the garden, where he 
soon found that some of the beans had taken root, 
and sprung up wonderfully: the stalks grew of an 
immense thickness, and had so entwined that they 
formed a ladder like a chain in view. 

Looking upwards, he could not descry the top; it 
seemed to be lost in the clouds. He tried it, found 
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it firm, and not to be shaken. A new idea immedi- 
ately struck him: he would climb the bean-stalk, 
and see whither it would lead. Full of this plan, 
which made him forget even his hunger, Jack 
hastened to tell it to his mother. 

He at once set out, and after climbing for some 
hours, reached the top of the bean-stalk, tired and 
almost exhausted. Looking round, he was sur: 
prised to find himself in a strange country; it 
seemed to be quite a barren desert; not a tree, 
shrub, house, or living creature was to be seen, 

Jack sat himself pensively upon a block of stone 
and thought of his mother; his hunger attacked 
him and now he felt sorrowful for his disobedi- 
ence in climbing the bean-stalk against her will; 
and made up his mind that he must now die for 
want of food. 

However, he walked on, hoping to see a house 
where he might beg something to eat. Suddenly 
he saw a beautiful young woman at some distance. 
She was dressed in an elegant manner, and had a 
small white wand in her hand, on the top of which 
was a peacock of pure gold. She came near and 
said: ‘‘I will tell to you a story your mother dare 
not. But before I begin, I require a solemn 
promise on your part to do what I command. J] 
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am a fairy, and unless you perform exactly what 
I direct you to do, you will take from me the 
power to assist you; and there is little doubt but 
that you will die in the attempt.’’ Jack was 
rather frightened at this caution, but promised to 
follow her directions. 

‘‘Your father was a rich man, with a greatly 
generous nature. It was his practice never to re- 
fuse help to the poor people about him, but, on 
the contrary, to seek out the helpless and dis- 
tressed. Not many miles from your father’s 
house lived a huge giant, who was the dread of the 
country around for cruelty and wickedness. This 
creature was moreover of a very envious spirit, 
and disliked to hear others talked of for their 
goodness and humanity, and he vowed to do him a 
mischief so that he might no longer hear his good 
actions made the subject of every one’s talk. Your 
father was too good a man to fear evil from 
others; so it was not long before the cruel giant 
found a chance to put his wicked threats into prac- 
tice; for hearing that your parents were about 
passing a few days with a friend at some distance 
from home, he caused your father to be waylaid 
and murdered, and your mother to be Seizes on 
their way homeward. 
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‘‘At the time this happened, you were but a 
few months old. Your poor mother, almost dead 
with affright and horror, was borne away by the 
cruel giant’s servants to a dungeon under his 
house in which she and her poor babe were both 
long kept prisoners. Distracted at the absence 
of your parents, the servants went in search of 
them, but no tidings of either could be got. Mean- 
time he caused a will to be found making over all 
your father’s property to him as your guardian, 
and as such he took open possession. 

‘‘After your mother had been some months in 
prison, the giant offered to restore her to liberty 
on condition that she would solemnly swear that 
she would never tell the story of her wrongs to 
any one. To put it out of her power to do him 
any harm, should she break her oath, the giant 
had her put on shipboard, and taken to a distant 
country where she was left with no more money 
for her support than what she got by selling a few 
jewels she had hidden in her dress. 

“‘T was appointed your father’s guardian at 
his birth; but fairies have laws to which they are 
subject as well as mortals. A short time before 
the giant killed your father I transgressed; my 
punishment was the loss of my power for a cer- 
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tain time, which, alas, entirely prevented my help- 
ing your father, even when I most wished to do so. 
The day on which you met the butcher, as you 
went to sell your mother’s cow, my power was 
restored. It was I who secretly prompted you to 
take the beans in exchange for the cow. By my 
power the bean-stalk grew to so great a height 
and formed a ladder. The giant lives in this 
country ; you are the person who must punish him 
for all his wickedness. You will meet with dangers 
and difficulties, but you must persevere in aveng- 
ing the death of your father, or you will not pros- 
per in any of your doings. 

‘‘As to the giant’s goods, everything he has is 
yours, though you are deprived of it; you may 
take, therefore, what part of it you can. You 
must, however, be careful, for such is his love for 
gold that the first loss he discovers will make him 
outrageous and very watchful for the future. But 
you must still pursue him; for it is only by cun- 
ning that you can ever hope to get the better of 
him, and become possessed of your rightful 
property, and the means of justice overtaking him 
for his barbarous murder. One thing I desire is, 
do not let your mother know you are aware of 
your father’s history till you see me again. 
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‘‘Go along the direct road; you will soon see 
the house where your cruel enemy lives. While 
you do as I order you, I will protect and guard 
you; but remember if you disobey my commands, 
a dreadful punishment awaits you.”’ 

As soon as she had made an end she disap- 
peared, leaving Jack to follow his journey. He 
walked on till after sunset, when, to his great joy, 
he espied a large mansion. This pleasant sight 
revived his drooping spirits; he redoubled his 
speed, and reached it shortly. A well-looking 
woman stood at the door; he spoke to her, begging 
she would give him a morsel of bread and a night’s 
lodging. She expressed the greatest surprise at 
seeing him; and said it was quite uncommon to 
see any stranger near their house, for it was 
mostly known that her husband was a very cruel 
and powerful giant, and one that would eat human 
flesh if he could possibly get it. 

This account terrified Jack greatly, but still, not 
forgetting the fairy’s protection, he hoped to elude 
the giant, and therefore he begged the woman to 
take him in for one night only, and hide him where 
she thought proper. The good woman at last 
suffered herself to be persuaded, for she had a 
kind heart, and at last led him into the house. 
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First they passed an elegant hall, finely fur- 
nished; they then went through several spacious 
rooms, all in the same style of grandeur, but they 
seemed to be quite forsaken and desolate. A long 
gallery came next; it was very dark, just large 
enough to show that, instead of a wall each side 
there was a grating of iron, which parted off a 
dismal dungeon, from whence issued the groans 
of several poor victims whom the cruel giant kept 
shut up in readiness for his very large appetite. 
Poor Jack was in a dreadful fright at witnessing 
such a horrible scene, which caused him to fear 
that he would never see his mother, but be cap- 
tured lastly for the giant’s meat; but still he 
recollected the fairy, and a gleam of hope forced 
itself into his heart. 

The good woman then took Jack to a large 
kitchen, where a great fire was kept; she bade 
him sit down, and gave him plenty to eat and drink. 
When he had done his meal and enjoyed himself, 
he was disturbed by a hard knocking at the gate, 
so loud as to cause the house to shake. Jack was 
hidden in the oven, and the giant’s wife ran to let 
in her husband. 

Jack heard him accost her in a voice like 
thunder, saying: ‘‘Wife! wife! I smell fresh 
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meat!’’ ‘‘Oh! my dear,’’ replied she, ‘‘it is noth- 
ing but the people in the dungeon.’’ The giant 
seemed to believe her, and at last seated himself 
by the fireside, whilst the wife prepared supper. 

By degrees Jack managed to look at the monster 
through a small crevice. He was much surprised 
to see what an amazing quantity he devoured, and 
supposed he would never have done eating and 
drinking. After his supper was ended a very 
curious hen was brought and placed on the table 
before him. Jack’s curiosity was great to see 
what would happen. He saw that it stood quiet 
before him, and every time the giant said: ‘‘Lay!’’ 
the hen laid an egg of solid gold. The giant 
amused himself a long time with his hen; mean- 
while his wife went to bed. At length he fell 
asleep, and snored like the roaring of a cannon. 
Jack, finding him still asleep at daybreak, crept 
softly from his hiding-place, seized the hen, and 
ran off with her as fast as his legs could possibly 
carry him. 

Jack easily found his way to the bean-stalk, 
and came down better and quicker than he ex- 
pected. His mother was overjoyed to see him. 
‘‘Now, mother,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I have brought you 
home that which will make you rich.’’ The hen 
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laid as many golden eggs as they desired; they 
sold them, and soon had as many riches as they 
wanted. 

For a few months Jack and his mother lived 
very happily, but he longed to pay the giant an- 
other visit. Early one morning he again climbed 
the bean-stalk, and reached the giant’s mansion 
late in the evening; the woman was at the door as 
before. Jack told her a pitiful tale, and prayed 
for a night’s shelter. She told him that she had 
admitted a poor hungry boy once before, and the 
little ingrate had stolen one of the giant’s treas- 
ures, and ever since that she had been cruelly used. 
She however led him to the kitchen, and gave him 
a supper, and put him in a lumber closet. Soon 
after the giant came in, took his supper, and 
ordered his wife to bring down his bags of gold 
and silver. Jack peeped out of his hiding-place, 
and observed the giant counting over his treas- 
ures, after which he carefully put them in 
bags again, fell asleep, and snored as before. 
Jack crept quietly from his hiding-place, and ap- 
proached the giant, when a little dog under the 
chair barked furiously. Much to his surprise, the 
giant slept on soundly, and the dog ceased. Jack 
seized the bags, reached the door in safety, and 
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soon arrived at the bottom of the bean-stalk. 
When he reached his mother’s cottage, he found 
it quite deserted. Full of astonishment, he ran 
into the village, and an old woman directed him 
to a house, where he found his mother apparently 
dying. On being told of our hero’s safe return, 
his mother revived and soon recovered. Jack then 
presented two bags of gold and silver to her. 

His mother saw that something preyed upon his 
mind heavily, and tried to find out the cause; but 
Jack knew too well what the consequence would be 
should he disclose the cause of his melancholy to 
her. He did his utmost, therefore, to conquer the 
great desire which now forced itself upon him in 
spite of himself for another journey up the bean- 
stalk, but in vain. 

On the longest day Jack arose as soon as it was 
light, climbed the bean-stalk, and reached the top 
with some little trouble. He found the road, jour- 
ney, etc., the same as before. He arrived at the 
giant’s house in the evening, and found his wife 
standing as usual at the door. Jack now appeared 
a different character, and had disguised himself 
so completely that she did not appear to remem- 
ber him. However, when he begged admittance, 
he found it very difficult to persuade her. At last 
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he prevailed, was allowed to go in, and was hidden 
in the copper. 

When the giant returned, he said, as usual: 
‘‘Wife! wife! I smell fresh meat!’’? But Jack felt 
quite composed, as he had said so before, and had 
soon been satisfied. However, the giant started 
up suddenly, and notwithstanding all his wife 
could say, he searched all round the room. Whilst 
this was going forward, Jack was much terrified, 
and ready to die with fear, wishing himself at 
home a thousand times; but when the giant ap- 
proached the copper, and put his hand upon the 
lid, Jack thought his death was certain. For- 
tunately the giant ended his search there, without 
moving the lid, and seated himself quietly by the 
fireside. 

When the giant’s supper was over, he com- 
manded his wife to fetch down his harp. Jack 
peeped under the copper-lid, and soon saw the 
most beautiful harp that could be imagined. It 
was put on the table by the giant, who said: 
‘‘Play,’’ and it instantly played of its own accord. 
The music was uncommonly fine. Jack was de- 
lighted, and felt more anxious to get the harp into 
his possession than either of the former treas- 


ures. 
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The giant’s soul was not attuned to harmony, 
and the music soon lulled him into a sound sleep. 
Now, therefore, was the time to carry off the harp, 
as the giant appeared to be in a more profound 
sleep than usual. Jack soon made up his mind, 
got out of the copper, and seized the harp, which, 
however, being enchanted by a fairy, called out 
loudly: ‘‘Master, master !’’ 

The giant awoke, stood up, and tried to pursue 
Jack; but he had drunk so much that he could not 
stand. Jack ran as quickly as he could. Ina little 
time the giant was well enough to walk slowly, or 
rather to reel after him. Had he been sober, he 
must have overtaken Jack instantly; but as he 
then was, Jack contrived to be first at the top of 
the bean-stalk. The giant called to him all the 
way along the road in a voice like thunder, and 
was sometimes very near to him. 

The moment Jack got down the bean-stalk, he 
called out for a hatchet: one was brought him di- 
rectly. Just at that instant the giant began to 
descend, but Jack with his hatchet cut the bean- 
stalk close off at the root, and the giant fell head- 
long into the garden. The fall instantly killed 
him. 

Jack heartily begged his mother’s pardon for 
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all the sorrow and affliction he had caused her, 
promising most faithfully to be dutiful and obedi- 
ent to her in future. He proved as good as his 
word, and became a pattern of affectionate be- 
havior for the rest of her life; and, let us hope, 
he never lost his mother-wit. 
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No good Irish man, nor woman, nor child for 
that matter has not heard ov Finn McCoul, the 
strong man av Ireland, an how he bate that big 
giant av a Scotchman, Cucullin. Finn was 
worrukin’ at the big bridge that was to go across 
to Scotland at the Giant’s Causeway, whin he 
heard that the big giant av a Scotchman was 
a-lookin’ for him to bate him up. Now this Cucul- 
lin was a giant, indade. He wad be amusin’ hisself 
when it rained and lightened by catchin’ the 
thunder bolts out av the sky and when he got wan 
he would strike it wit his fist, lavin’ it flat like a 
pancake wit the prints av his fist in it whare he 
hit it. An’ he carried around wit’ him wan av 
these thunder bolts just to show what he could do 
by the way av takin’ thunder bolts out av the sky. 

An’ soon it was whispered that this big Cucullin 
was lookin’ up an’ down the country afther Finn 
McCoul so as to show him who was the stronger 
av the two. An’ Finn McCoul, whin he heard av 
this, was throubled, for he did not like to be 
fightin’ wit’ wan who grabbed thunder bolts out av 
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the sky. So Finn decided he must go home an’ 
see his wife, Oonagh. An’ so whin Cucullin came 
to the Giant’s Causeway, he found no Finn 
McCoul waitin’ for him. An’ the big giant he said 
it was because Finn was feared av him that he 
went home to see his wife just at that time. An’ 
many the wan believed the giant was right. So 
Cucullin said he wad be goin’ himself to Knock- 
many Hill, where Finn lived, to see him. 

Now whin Oonagh saw Finn comin’ kin’ of lone- 
some an’ wit’ his head down she knew somethin’ 
was wrong with her Finn, the strong man av Ire- 
land. An’ whin he came she said, ‘‘Finn, me man, 
what is it that has brought ye home just now?”’ 

‘<An’ sure,’’ said Finn, ‘‘what more is wanted 
to bring any man home than such a wife as ye 
are?’’ 

But Oonagh knew it was the fear of the big 
Scotchman that brought Finn back home. An’ 
soon whin Finn became so troubled he tould her 
all, how that big Cucullin was afther followin’ him 
wherever he wint and how the big giant was takin’ 
thunder bolts out av the sky and flattenin’ them 
wit’ his fist like a pancake, and carryin’ wan wit’ 
him to show to everybody. An’ Finn tould her 
that he was feared to meet wit’ a man who could 
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do that. So Oonagh tould him to cheer up for wit’ 
her wit an’ his strength they would bate the big 
Scotchman after all. 

‘‘Musha, Finn, avick, and yure welcome home to 
your wife, ye darlin’ bully.’’ An Finn began to 
cheer up at the words av his Oonagh, for she had 
wit as much as he had strength. 

Finn’s home, as I have said, was on Knock- 
many Hill, and about sivin miles away was Culla- 
more Hill, on which lived Oonagh’s sister, Granua. 
An’ havin’ strong lungs an’ good voices these sis- 
ters used to visit back an’ forth an’ be callin’ to the 
other whin they had time, an’ passin’ the gossip 
av the neighborhoud. An’ whin they wanted to 
borrow they called out an’ the wan just throwed 
whatever it was across to the other hill an’ the 
other wan caught it. An’ so back an’ fort, they 
talked, an’ visited, an’ borrowed, an’ lint, an’ 
lived on good terms. 
| An’ so Oonagh called to her sister Granua, an’ 
whin Granua answered, she said, ‘‘Granua, git up 
to the top of Cullamore an’ look about an’ tell me 
what you see.’’ 

Granua did so, an’ called back, ‘‘Goodness be 
about us,’’ said she. ‘‘I see the biggest giant that 
ever was, comin’ up from Dungannon Way.’’ 
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‘*Ah,’’ says Oonagh, ‘‘an’ that giant is the 
Scotch Giant, Cucullin, an’ he’s comin’ to bate up 
me Finn.”’ 

**T’ll call to him loud,’’ says Granua, ‘‘an’ ask 
him to stop for lunch, an’ if ye wit’ your ability 
can’t find some way to get him, I’m no sister of 
yours,’’ says Granua. ‘‘An’ Oonagh, me sister, 
will ye throw me fifteen or sixteen miscauns av 
butter for I have none?’’ 

An so Oonagh picked up a miscaun av butter 
which weighed about five hundred pounds an’ 
throwed it across to Cullamore Hill, where Granua 
waited to catch it. But what wit’ the worry an’ 
throuble she did not throw it hard enough an’ it 
dropped short by a mile or so an’ landed on the 
side of the big bog. ‘‘A curse on ye,’’ said 
Oonagh, ‘‘may ye be turned into a stone an’ lay 
there till the day 0’ judgment.’’ An’ it was turned 
to stone as she wanted it to be, and there it lays 
this very day, a big round stone with the prints 
of Oonagh’s fingers on it. Then Oonagh throwed 
Granua a dozen more miscauns an’ Granua caught 
them on Cullamore Hill for lunch for the giant. 

Now Oonagh borrowed all the gridirons she 
could get an’ made a big lot of dough an’ rolled 
each gridiron in the middle of a loaf an’ baked it 
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with the gridiron inside. She made some wit’ no 
iron inside. An’ she puts Finn in bed wit’ a cover 
over him an’ told him to lay still an’ make no 
noise, for he was to be the baby. 

An’ late in the day along came Cucullin, the big 
giant, who caught the thunder bolts out av the sky. 
An’ Oonagh met him at the door. Whin he saw 
her so smilin’ an’ pleasant he said nothin’ but she 
said that he should come in an’ eat, for no man 
ever passed the door av Finn McCoul, the strong 
man av Ireland, that did not eat an’ drink. 

‘‘But you must be quiet,’’ said she, ‘‘for the 
baby is asleep.’? An whin Cucullin saw the length 
av the baby an’ the size av the same, he wondered 
what must be the father av such a lad. 

An’ Oonagh gave him one av the loafs of bread 
wit’ the gridiron inside, an’ whin he began to eat 
it he scowled. ‘‘What was the lumps inside av 
the bread?’’ he asked her. 

An’ Oonagh said, ‘‘Shure, it was just like what 
her husband always ate an’ never found fault wit’ 
it either.’? An’ she throwed one without a grid- 
iron in it to the baby who ate it without mur- 
murin’. An’ Cucullin thought what kind av jaws 
does the father have if the baby can eat the likes 
av such! 
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An’ by an’ by Oonagh asked the giant to turn 
the house around, for, said she, ‘‘Whin my Finn 
McCoul, the strong man av Ireland, is here, he 
always turns the house around so the sun shines 
into the front door an’ keeps it pleasant an’ 
bright.’? An’ Cucullin put his shoulder agin the 
corner av the house, an afther hard pushin’ he 
turned it around so the sun came in at the front 
door. 

An’ thin Oonagh asked the giant if he would 
bring her some water, an’ he takes a bucket an’ 
goes wit’ her to a place where there was a crack in 
the rocks in the hillside, an’ she tould him that he 
should open up the crack, because the water was 
back in the mountains, an’ to get it wan must open 
it up. So Cucullin put wan shoulder agin wan 
side, an’ grabbed the other in his big hands, 
an’ finally, by pulling’ an’ gruntin’, he opened 
up the big rock for three hundred feet back, an’ 
sure enough, there was a spring, an’ they got 
water. Whin they came out Oonagh asked him 
to close the big openin’ so that nothin’ could 
get at the water. An’ he struggled an’ strug- 
gled, but he could not close it up only a little 
way. 

‘‘Ah,’’ says Oonagh, ‘‘whin my Finn McCoul 
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comes home he will close it up wit’ the wan hand 
av him.’’ 

‘An’ who be ye?”’ said Oonagh, ‘‘an’ where do 
ye be goin’?”’ 

Then Cucullin told her that he was the great 
giant, Cucullin, who grabbed thunder bolts out av 
the sky, an’ he showed her the wan that he carried 
wit’ him. An’ he said, ‘‘I do be searchin’ for that 
same strong man, Finn McCoul, to show him 
whether he be the strong man, or mesilf.’’ 

An’ Oonagh tould him it was lucky for him that 
her strong husband, Finn McCoul, was away; for 
a puny man like Cucullin would not last long in 
the hands av Finn McCoul. An’ she advised him 
to get away before her husband came back. 
‘‘For,’’ said she, ‘‘he do be travelin’ up an’ down 
Ireland from Land’s End to the Giant’s Cause- 
way tryin’ to find this same Cucullin, an’ wance 
he do find him it will not be long for Cucullin to 
be catchin’ thunder bolts out av the sky, for Finn 
McCoul could handle Cucullin as Cucullin could 
handle thunder bolts.’’ 

An’ Cucullin did not feel so comfortable, some- 
how. Whin they got back she asked the giant to 
examine the baby’s mouth to see if he was cuttin’ 
his teeth like he ought. An’ Cucullin he put his 
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finger into Finn’s mouth to feel the teeth, an’ Finn, 
he bit the finger off. An’ whin he lost his finger 
Cucullin lost his strength, for all his strength was 
in his finger. Thin Finn McCoul, the strong man 
av Ireland, an’ Oonagh, his wife, laid into the big 
Scotch giant, an’ soon prepared him for burial. 
An’ they buried him on top av Knockmany Hill. 
An’ afterwards whin Finn had a little too much 
to drink an’ was tellin’ how he met the big Scotch 
giant, Cucullin, who could catch thunder bolts out 
av the sky an’ strike them wit’ his fist and leave 
the marks av his knuckles in ’em, an’ how he bate 
this same giant in fair fight, he looks at Oonagh. 
Thin he notices her smilin’ an’ he begins talkin’ 
av some other thing than the batin’ av giants. 
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A creat while ago, when the world was full of 
wonders, there lived an earth-born Giant named 
Anteus, and a million or more of curious little 
earth-born people, who were called Pygmies. This 
Giant and these Pygmies being children of the 
same mother (that is to say, our good old Grand- 
mother Earth), were all brethren and dwelt to- 
gether in a very friendly and affectionate manner, 
far, far off, in the middle of hot Africa. The 
Pygmies were so small, and there were so many 
sandy deserts and such high mountains between 
them and the rest of mankind, that nobody could 
get a peep at them oftener than once in a hundred 
years. As for the Giant, being of a very lofty 
stature, it was easy enough to see him, but safest 
to keep out of his sight. 

Among the Pygmies, I suppose, if one of them 
grew to the height of six or eight inches, he was 
reckoned a prodigiously tall man. It must have 
been very pretty to behold their little cities, with 
streets two or three feet wide, paved with the 
smallest pebbles, and bordered by habitations 
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about as big as a squirrel’s cage. The King’s 
palace attained to the stupendous magnitude of 
Periwinkle’s baby-house, and stood in the center 
of a spacious square, which could hardly have 
been covered by our hearth-rug. Their principal 
temple, or cathedral, was as lofty as yonder 
bureau, and was looked upon as a wonderfully 
sublime and magnificent edifice. All these struc- 
tures were built neither of stone nor wood. They 
were neatly plastered together by the Pygmy 
workmen, pretty much like birds’ nests, out of 
straw, feathers, eggshells, and other small bits of 
stuff, with stiff clay instead of mortar; and when 
the hot sun had dried them, they were just as 
snug and comfortable as a Pygmy could desire. 
The country round about was conveniently laid — 
out in fields, the largest of which was nearly of 
the same extent as one of Sweet Fern’s flower- 
beds. Here the Pygmies used to plant wheat and 
other kinds of grain, which, when it grew up and 
ripened, overshadowed these tiny people, as the 
pines, and the oaks, and the walnut and chestnut- 
trees overshadow you and me, when we walk in 
our own tracts of woodland. At harvest-time, 
they were forced to go with their little axes and 
cut down the grain, exactly as a wood-cutter 
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makes a clearing in the forest; and when a stalk 
of wheat, with its overburdened top, chanced to 
come crashing down upon an unfortunate Pygmy, 
it was apt to be a very sad affair. If it did not 
mash him all to pieces, at least, I am sure, it must 
have made the poor little fellow’s head ache. 
And, oh, my stars! if the fathers and mothers were 
so small, what must the children and babies have 
been? A whole family of them might have been 
put to bed in a shoe, or have crept into an old 
glove, and played at hide-and-seek in its thumb 
and fingers. You might have hidden a year-old 
baby under a thimble. 

Now these funny Pygmies, as I told you before, 
had a Giant for their neighbor and brother, who 
was bigger, if possible, than they were little. He 
was so very tall that he carried a pine-tree which 
was eight feet through the butt, for a walking- 
stick. It took a far-sighted Pygmy, I can assure 
you, to discern his summit without the help of a 
telescope; and sometimes, in misty weather, they 
could not see his upper half, but only his long legs, 
which seemed to be striding about by themselves. 
But at noonday, in a clear atmosphere, when the 
sun shone brightly over him, the Giant Anteus 
presented a very grand spectacle. There he used 
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to stand, a perfect mountain of a man, with his 
great countenance smiling down upon his little 
brothers, and his one vast eye (which was as big 
as a cart-wheel and placed right in the center of 
his forehead) giving a friendly wink to the whole 
nation at once. 

The Pygmies loved to talk with Anteus; and 
fifty times a day, one or another of them would 
turn up his head, and shout through the hollow of 
his fists, ‘‘Halloo, brother Anteus! How are 
you, my good fellow?’’ and when the small, dis- 
tant squeak of their voices reached his ear, the 
Giant would make answer, ‘‘Pretty well, brother 
Pygmy, I thank you,’’ in a thunderous roar that 
would have shaken down the walls of their 
strongest temple, only that it came from so far 
aloft. 

It was a happy circumstance that Anteus was 
the Pygmy people’s friend; for there was more 
strength in his little finger than in ten million of 
such bodies as theirs. If he had been as ill-natured 
to them as he was to everybody else, he might have 
beaten down their biggest city at one kick, and 
hardly have known that he did it. With the tor- 
nado of his breath, he could have stripped the 
roofs from a hundred dwellings, and sent thou- 
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sands of the inhabitants whirling through the air. 
He might have set his immense foot upon a multi- 
tude; and when he took it up again, there would 
have been a pitiful sight, to be sure. But, being 
the son of Mother Earth, as they likewise were, 
the Giant gave them his brotherly kindness, and 
loved them with as big a love as it was possible 
to feel for creatures so very small. And, on their 
parts, the Pygmies loved Anteus with as much 
affection as their tiny hearts could hold. He was 
always ready to do them any good offices that lay 
in his power; as, for example, when they wanted a 
breeze to turn their windmills, the Giant would set 
all the sails a-going with the mere natural respira- 
tion of his lungs. When the sun was too hot he 
often sat himself down, and let his shadow fall 
over the kingdom from one frontier to the other; 
and as for matters in general, he was wise enough 
to let them alone, and leave the Pygmies to man- 
age their own affairs,—which, after all, is about 
the best thing that great people can do for little 
ones. 

In short, as I said before, Antzeus loved the 
Pygmies, and the Pygmies loved Anteus. The 
Giant’s life being as long as his body was large, 
while the lifetime of a Pygmy was but a span, this 
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friendly intercourse had been going on for in 
numerable generations and ages. It was written 
about in the Pygmy histories, and talked about in 
their ancient traditions. The most venerable and 
white-bearded Pygmy had never heard of a time, 
even in his greatest of grandfather’s days, when 
the Giant was not their enormous friend. Once, to 
be sure (as was recorded on an obelisk, three feet 
high, erected on the place of the catastrophe), 
Anteus sat down upon about five thousand 
Pygmies, who were assembled at a military re- 
view. But this was one of those unlucky accidents 
for which nobody is to blame; so that the small 
folks never took it to heart, and only requested 
the Giant to be careful forever afterwards to ex- 
amine the acre of ground where he intended to 
squat himself. 

It is a very pleasant picture to imagine Anteus 
standing among the Pygmies, like the spire of the 
tallest cathedral that ever was built, while they 
ran about like pismires at his feet; and to think 
that, in spite of their difference in size, there were 
affection and sympathy between them and him! 
Indeed, it has always seemed to me that the Giant 
needed the little people more than the Pygmies 
needed the Giant. For, unless they had been his 
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neighbors and well-wishers, and, as we may say, 
his playfellows, Anteus would not have had a 
single friend in the world. No other being like 
himself had ever been created. No creature of his 
own size had ever talked with him, in thunder-like 
accents, face to face. When he stood with his head 
among the clouds, he was quite alone, and had 
been so for hundreds of years, and would be so 
forever. Even if he had met another Giant, 
Anteus would have fancied the world not big 
enough for two such vast personages, and, instead 
of being friends with him, would have fought him 
till one of the two was killed. But with the 
Pygmies he was the most sportive, and humorous, 
and merry-hearted, and sweet-tempered old Giant 
that ever washed his face in a wet cloud. 

His little friends, like all other small people, had 
a great opinion of their own importance, and used 
to assume quite a patronizing air towards the 
Giant. 

‘‘Poor creature!’’ they said one to another. 
‘‘He has a very dull time of it, all by himself; and 
we ought not to grudge wasting a little of our 
precious time to amuse him. He is not half so 
bright as we are, to be sure; and, for that reason, 
he needs us to look after his comfort and happi- 
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ness. Let us be kind to the old fellow. Why, if 
Mother Harth had not been very kind to ourselves, 
we might all have been Giants too.’ 

On all their holidays, the Pygmies had excellent 
sport with Anteus. He often stretched himself 
out at full length on the ground, where he looked 
like the long ridge of a hill; and it was a good 
hour’s walk, no doubt, for a short-legged Pygmy 
to journey from head to foot of the Giant. He 
would lay down his great hand flat on the grass, 
and challenge the tallest of them to clamber upon 
it, and straddle from finger to finger. So fearless 
were they, that they made nothing of creeping in 
among the folds of his garments. When his head 
lay sidewise on the earth, they would march boldly 
up, and peep into the great cavern of his mouth, 
and take it all as a joke (as indeed it was meant) 
when Anteus gave a sudden snap with his jaws, 
as if he were going to swallow fifty of them at 
once. You would have laughed to see the children 
dodging in and out among his hair, or swinging 
from his beard. It is impossible to tell half of 
the funny tricks that they played with their huge 
comrade; but I do not know that anything was 
more curious than when a party of boys were seen 
running races on his forehead, to try which of 
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them could get first round the circle of his one 
great eye. It was another favorite feat with them 
to march along the bridge of his nose, and jump 
down upon his upper lip. 

If the truth must be told, they were sometimes 
as troublesome to the Giant as a swarm of ants 
or mosquitoes, especially as they had a fondness 
for mischief, and liked to prick his skin with their 
little swords and lances, to see how thick and 
tough it was. But Anteus took it all kindly 
enough; although, once in a while, when he hap- 
pened to be sleepy, he would grumble out a 
peevish word or two, like the muttering of a 
tempest, and ask them to have done with their 
nonsense. <A great deal oftener, however, he 
watched their merriment and gambols until his 
huge, heavy, clumsy wits were completely stirred 
up by them; and then would he roar out such a 
tremendous volume of immeasurable laughter, 
that the whole nation of Pygmies had to put their 
hands to their ears, else it would certainly have 
deafened them. 

‘‘Ho! ho! ho!’? quoth the Giant, shaking his 
mountainous sides. ‘‘What a funny thing it is 
to be little! If I were not Anteus, I should like 
to be a pygmy, just for the joke’s sake.”’ 
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The Pygmies had but one thing to trouble them 
in the world. They were constantly at war with 
the cranes, and had always been so, ever since the 
long-lived giant could remember. From time to 
time very terrible battles had been fought, in 
which sometimes the little men won the victory, 
and sometimes the cranes. According to some his- 
torians, the Pygmies used to go to the battle, 
mounted on the backs of goats and rams; but such 
animals as these must have been far too big for 
Pygmies to ride upon; so that, I rather suppose, 
they rode on squirrel-back, or rabbit-back, or rat- 
back, or perhaps got upon hedgehogs, whose 
prickly quills would be very terrible to the 
enemy. However this might be, and whatever 
creatures the Pygmies rode upon, I do not doubt 
that they made a formidable appearance, armed 
with sword and spear, and bow and arrow, blow- 
ing their tiny trumpet, and shouting their little 
war-cry. They never failed to exhort one another 
to fight bravely, and recollect that the world had 
its eyes upon them; although, in simple truth, 
the only spectator was the Giant Anteus, with his 
one, great, stupid eye, in the middle of his fore- 
head. , 

When the two armies joined battle, the cranes 
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would rush forward, flapping their wings and 
stretching out their necks, and would perhaps 
snatch up some of the Pygmies crosswise in their 
beaks. Whenever this happened, it was truly an 
awful spectacle to see those little men of might 
kicking and sprawling in the air, and at last dis- 
appearing down the crane’s long, crooked throat, 
swallowed up alive. A hero, you know, must hold 
himself in readiness for any kind of fate; and 
doubtless the glory of the thing was consolation 
to him, even in the crane’s gizzard. If Anteus 
observed that the battle was going hard against 
his little allies, he generally stopped laughing, and 
ran with mile-long strides to their assistance, 
flourishing his club aloft and shouting at the 
cranes, who quacked and croaked, and retreated as 
fast as they could. Then the Pygmy army would 
march homeward in triumph, attributing the vic- 
tory entirely to their own valor, and to the warlike 
skill and strategy of whomsoever happened to be 
captain general; and for a tedious while after. 
wards, nothing would be heard of but grand pro. 
cessions, and public banquets, and_ brillianf 
illuminations, and shows of waxwork, with like: 
nesses of the distinguished officers as small as life. 

In the above-described warfare, if a Pygmy 
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chanced to pluck out a crane’s tail-feather, it 
proved a very great feather in his cap. Once or 
twice, if you will believe me, a little man was made 
chief ruler of the nation for no other merit in the 
world than bringing home such a feather. 

But I have now said enough to let you see what 
a gallant little people these were, and how happily 
they and their forefathers, for nobody knows how 
many generations, had lived with the immeasur- 
able Giant Anteus. In the remaining part of the 
story, I shall tell you of a far more astonishing 
battle than any that was fought between the 
Pygmies and the cranes. 

One day the mighty Anteus was lolling at full 
length among his little friends. His pine-tree 
walking-stick lay on the ground close by his side. 
His head was in one part of the kingdom, and his 
feet extended across the boundaries of another 
part; and he was taking whatever comfort he 
could get, while the Pygmies scrambled over him, 
and peeped into his cavernous mouth, and played 
among his hair. Sometimes, for a minute or two, 
the Giant dropped asleep, and snored like the rush 
of a whirlwind. During one of these little bits of 
slumber, a Pygmy chanced to climb upon his 
shoulder, and took a view around the horizon, as 
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from the summit of a hill; and he beheld some- 
thing, a long way off, which made him rub the 
bright specks of his eyes, and look sharper than 
before. At first he mistook it for a mountain, and 
wondered how it had grown up so suddenly out of 
the earth. But soon he saw the mountain move. 
As it came nearer and nearer, what should it turn 
out to be but a human shape, not so big as 
Anteus, it is true, although a very enormous 
figure, in comparison with Pygmies, and a vast 
deal bigger than the men whom we see nowadays. 

When the Pygmy was quite satisfied that his 
eyes had not deceived him, he scampered, as fast 
as his legs would carry him, to the Giant’s ear, 
and stooping over its cavity, shouted lustily into 
its 

‘‘Halloo, brother Anteus! Get up this min- 
ute, and take your pine-tree walking-stick in your 
hand. Here comes another Giant to have a tussle 
with you.’’ 

‘‘Poh, poh!’? grumbled Anteus, only half 
awake, ‘‘none of your nonsense, my fellow! 
Don’t you see I’m sleepy. There is not a Giant 
on earth for whom I would take the trouble to get 
up.’? 

But the Pygmy looked again, and now perceived 
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that the stranger was coming directly towards the 
prostrate form of Anteus. With every step he 
looked less like a blue mountain, and more like an 
immensely large man. He was soon so nigh, that 
there could be no possible mistake about the mat- 
ter. There he was, with the sun flaming on his 
golden helmet, and flashing from his polished 
breastplate; he had a sword by his side, and a 
lion’s skin over his back, and on his right shoulder 
he carried a club, which looked bulkier and heavier 
than the pine-tree walking-stick of Anteus. 

By this time, the whole nation of Pygmies had 
seen the new wonder, and a million of them set up a 
shout, all together; so that it really made quite 
an audible squeak. 

‘“‘Get up, Anteus! Bestir yourself, you lazy 
old Giant! Here comes another Giant, as strong 
as you are, to fight with you.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense, nonsense!’’ growled the sleepy 
Giant. ‘‘I’ll have my nap out.”’ 

Still the stranger drew nearer; and now the 
Pygmies could plainly discern that if his stature 
were less lofty than the Giant’s, yet his shoulders 
were even broader. And, in truth, what a pair of 
shoulders they must have been! As I ‘told you 
a long while ago, they once upheld the sky. The 
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Pygmies, being ten times as vivacious as their 
great numskull of a brother, could not abide the 
Giant’s slow movements, and were determined to 
have him on his feet. So they kept shouting to 
him, and even went so far as to prick him with 
their swords. 

‘Get up, get up, get up!’ they cried. ‘‘Up with 
you, lazy bones! The strange Giant’s club is 
bigger than your own, his shoulders are the 
broadest, and we think him the stronger of the 
two.”’ 

Antezus could not endure to have it said that 
any mortal was half so mighty as himself. This 
latter remark of the Pygmies pricked him deeper 
than their swords; and, sitting up, in rather a 
sulky humor, he gave a gape of several yards wide, 
rubbed his eye, and finally turned his stupid head 
in the direction whither his little friends were 
eagerly pointing. 

No sooner did he set eye on the stranger than, 
leaping on his feet, and seizing his walking-stick, 
he strode a mile or two to meet him; all the while 
brandishing the sturdy pine-tree, so that it 
whistled through the air. 

‘“Who are you?’’ thundered the Giant. ‘‘And 
what do you want in my dominions?’’ 
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There was one strange thing about Anteus of 
which I have not yet told you, lest, hearing of so 
many wonders all in a lump, you might not believe 
much more than half of them. You are to know, 
then, that whenever this redoubtable Giant 
touched the ground, either with his hand, his foot, 
or any other part of his body, he grew stronger 
than ever he had been before. The Harth, you re- 
member, was his mother, and was very fond of 
him, as being almost the biggest of her children; 
and so she took this method of keeping him always 
in full vigor. Some persons affirm that he grew 
ten times stronger at every touch; others say that 
it was only twice as strong. But only think of it! 
Whenever Anteus took a walk, supposing it were 
but ten miles, and that he stepped a hundred 
yards at a stride, you may try to cipher out how 
much mightier he was, on sitting down again, 
than when he first started. And whenever he 
flung himself on the earth to take a little repose, 
even if he got up the very next instant, he would 
be as strong as exactly ten just such giants as 
his former self. It was well for the world that 
Anteus happened to be of a sluggish disposition, 
and liked ease better than exercise; for, if he had 
frisked about like the Pygmies, and touched the 
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earth as often as they did, he would long ago have 
been strong enough to pull down the sky about 
people’s ears. But these great lubberly fellows 
resemble mountains, not only in bulk, but in their 
disinclination to move. 

Any other mortal man, except the very one 
whom Antzeus had now encountered, would have 
been half frightened to death by the Giant’s fero- 
cious aspect and terrible voice. But the stranger 
did not seem at all disturbed. He carelessly lifted 
his club, and balanced it in his hand, measuring 
Antzus with his eye from head to foot, not as if 
wonder-smitten at his stature, but as if he had 
seen a great many Giants before, and this was by 
no means the biggest of them. In fact, if the 
Giant had been no bigger than the Pygmies (who 
stood pricking up their ears, and looking and 
listening to what was going forward), the stran- 
ger could not have been less afraid of him. 

‘‘Who are you, I say?’’ roared Anteus again. 
‘‘What’s your name? Why do you come hither? 
Speak, you vagabond, or I’il try the thickness of 
your skull with my walking-stick.”’ 

‘You are a very discourteous Giant,’’ answered 
the stranger, quietly, ‘‘and I shall prokably have 
to teach you a little civility, before we part. As 
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for my name, it is Hercules. I have come hither 
because this is my most convenient road to the 
garden of the Hesperides, whither I am going to 
get three of the golden apples for King Eurys- 
theus.’’ 

‘‘Caitiff, you shall go no farther!’’ bellowed 
Anteus, putting on a grimmer look than before; 
for he had heard of the mighty Hercules, and 
hated him because he was said to be so strong. 
‘‘Neither shall you go back whence you came!’’ 

‘‘How will you prevent me,’’ asked Hercules, 
“from going whither I please?’’ 

‘‘By hitting you a rap with this pine-tree here,’’ 
shouted Antzus, scowling so that he made him- 
self the ugliest monster in Africa. ‘‘I am fifty 
times stronger than you; and, now that I stamp 
my foot upon the ground, I am five hundred times 
stronger! I am ashamed to kill such a puny little 
dwarf as you seem to be. I will make a slave of 
you, and you shall likewise be the slave of my 
brethren, here, the Pygmies. So throw down your 
club and your other weapons; and as for that 
lion’s skin, I intend to have a pair of gloves 
made of it.’’ 

‘“‘Come and take it off my shoulders, then,’’ 
answered Hercules, lifting his club. 
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Then the Giant, grinning with rage, strode 
towerlike towards the stranger (ten times 
strengthened at every step), and fetched a mon- 
strous blow at him with his pine-tree, which 
Hercules caught upon his club; and being more 
skillful than Anteus, he paid him back such a rap 
upon the sconce that down tumbled the great 
lumbering man-mountain flat upon the ground. 
The poor little Pygmies (who really never 
dreamed that anybody in the world was half so 
strong as their brother Anteus) were a good 
deal dismayed at this. But no sooner was the 
Giant down, than up he bounced again, with ten- 
fold might, and such a furious visage as was 
horrible to behold. He aimed another blow at 
Hercules, but struck awry, being blinded with 
wrath, and only hit his poor, innocent Mother 
Earth, who groaned and trembled at the stroke. 
His pine-tree went so deep into the ground, and 
stuck there so fast, that before Anteus could get 
it out, Hercules brought down his club across his 
shoulders with a mighty thwack, which made the 
Giant roar as if all sorts of intolerable noises had 
come screeching and rumbling out of his immeas- 
urable lungs in that one cry. Away it went, over 
mountain and valleys, and, for aught I know, was 
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heard on the other side of the African deserts. 
As for the Pygmies, their capital city was laid 
in ruins by the concussion and vibration of the 
air; and, though there was uproar enough with- 
out their help, they all set up a shriek of three 
millions of little throats, fancying, no doubt, that 
they swelled the Giant’s bellow by at least ten 
times as much. Meanwhile, Anteus had scram- 
bled upon his feet again, and pulled his pine-tree 
out of the earth; and, all aflame with fury, and 
more outrageously strong than ever, he ran at 
Hercules, and brought down another blow. 
‘<This time, rascal,’’ shouted he, ‘‘you shall not 
escape me.’’ But once more Hercules warded off 
the stroke with his club, and the Giant’s pine- 
tree was shattered into a thousand splinters, most 
of which flew among the Pygmies, and did them 
more mischief than I like to think about. Before 
Anteus could get out of the way, Hercules let 
drive again, and gave him another knockdown 
blow, which sent him heels over head, but served 
only to increase his already enormous and insuf- 
ferable strength. As for his rage, there is no 
telling what a fiery furnace it had now got to be. 
His one eye was nothing but a circle of red flame. 
Having now no weapons but his fists, he doubled 
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them up (each bigger than a hogshead), smote 
one against the other, and danced up and down 
with absolute frenzy, flourishing his immense 
arms about, as if he meant not merely to kill Her- 
cules, but to smash the whole world to pieces. 

‘‘Come on!’’ roared this thundering Giant. 
‘Let me hit you but one box on the ear, and you’ll 
never have the headache again.’’ 

Now Hercules (though strong enough, as you 
already know, to hold the sky up) began to be 
sensible that he should never win the victory if he 
kept on knocking Anteus down; for, by and by, 
if he hit him such hard blows, the Giant would 
inevitably, by the help of his Mother Earth, 
become stronger than the mighty Hercules him- 
self. So, throwing down his club, with which he 
had fought so many dreadful battles, the hero 
stood ready to receive his antagonist with naked 
arms, 

‘‘Step forward,’’ cried he. ‘‘Since I’ve broken 
your pine-tree, we’ll try which is the better man 
at a wrestling-match.”’ 

‘Aha! then I’ll soon satisfy you,’’ shouted the 
Giant; for, if there was one thing on which he 
prided himself more than another, it was his skill 
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in wrestling. ‘‘Villain, I’ll fling you where you 
can never pick yourself up again.’’ 

On came Anteus, hopping and capering with 
the scorching heat of his rage, and getting new 
vigor wherewith to wreak his passion every time 
he hopped. But Hercules, you must understand, 
was wiser than this numskull of a Giant, and had 
thought of a way to fight him,—huge, earth-born 
monster that he was,—and to conquer him, too, 
in spite of all that his Mother Earth could do for 
him. Watching his opportunity, as the mad Giant 
made a rush at him, Hercules caught him round 
the middle with both hands, lifted him high into 
the air, and held him aloft overhead. 

Just imagine it, my dear little friends! What 
a spectacle it must have been, to see this mon- 
strous fellow sprawling in the air, face down- 
ward, kicking out his long legs and wriggling his 
whole vast body, like a baby when its father holds 
it at arm’s length toward the ceiling. 

But the most wonderful thing was, that, as soon 
as Anteus was fairly off the earth, he began to 
lose the vigor which he had gained by touching 
it. Hereules very soon perceived that his trouble- 
gome enemy was growing weaker, both because he 
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struggled and kicked with less violence, and 
because the thunder of his big voice subsided into 
a grumble. The truth was, that, unless the Giant 
touched Mother Earth as often as once in five 
minutes, not only his overgrown strength, but the 
very breath of his life, would depart from him. 
Hercules had guessed this secret; and it may be 
well for us all to remember it, in case we should 
ever have to fight a battle with a fellow like 
Anteus. For these earth-born creatures are only 
difficult to conquer on their own ground, but may 
easily be managed if we can contrive to lift them 
into a loftier and purer region. So it proved with 
the poor Giant, whom I am really sorry for, not- 
withstanding his uncivil way of treating strangers 
who came to visit him. 

When his strength and breath were quite gone, 
Hercules gave his huge body a toss, and flung it 
about a mile off, where it fell heavily, and lay with 
no more motion than a sand-hill. It was too late 
for the Giant’s Mother Earth to help him now; 
and I should not wonder if his ponderous bones 
were lying on the same spot to this very day, and 
were mistaken for those of an uncommonly large 
elephant. 

But, alas me! What a wailing did the poor 
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little Pygmies set up when they saw their enor- 
mous brother treated in this terrible manner! If 
Hercules heard their shrieks, however, he took no 
notice, and perhaps fancied them only the shrill, 
plaintive twittering of small birds that had been 
frightened from their nests by the uproar of the 
battle between himself and Anteus. Indeed, his 
thoughts had been so much taken up with the 
Giant, that he had never once looked at the Pyg- 
mies, nor even knew that there was such a funny 
little nation in the world. And now, as he had 
traveled a good way, and was also rather weary 
with his exertions in the fight, he spread out his 
lion’s skin on the ground, and reclining himself 
upon it, fell fast asleep. 

As soon as the Pygmies saw Hercules prepar- 
ing for a nap, they nodded their little heads at 
one another, and winked with their little eyes. 
And when his deep, regular breathing gave them 
notice that he was asleep, they assembled together 
in an immense crowd, spreading over a space of 
about twenty-seven feet square. One of their 
most eloquent orators (and a valiant warrior 
enough, besides, though hardly so good at any 
other weapon as he was with his tongue) climbed 
upon a toadstool, and, from that elevated posi- 
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tion, addressed the multitude. His sentiments 
were pretty much as follows; or, at all events, 
something like this was probably the upshot of 
his speech: 

‘‘Tall Pygmies and mighty little men! You and 
all of us have seen what a public calamity has 
been brought to pass, and what an insult has here 
been offered to the majesty of our nation. Yonder 
lies Anteus, our great friend and brother, slain, 
within our territory, by a miscreant who took him 
at disadvantage, and fought him (if fighting it 
can be called) in a way that neither man, nor 
Giant, nor Pygmy, ever dreamed of fighting until 
this hour. And, adding a grevious contumely to 
the wrong already done us, the miscreant has now 
fallen asleep as quietly as if nothing were to be 
dreaded from our wrath! It behooves you, fellow- 
countrymen, to consider in what aspect we shall 
stand before the world, and what will be the ver- 
dict of impartial history, should we suffer these 
accumulated outrages to go unavenged. 

‘‘Antzus was our brother, born of that same 
beloved parent to whom we owe the thews and 
sinews, as well as the courageous hearts, which 
made him proud of our relationship. He was our 
faithful ally, and fell fighting as much for out 
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national rights and immunities as for his own 
personal ones. We and our forefathers have 
dwelt in friendship with him, and held affec- 
tionate intercourse, as man to man, through 
immemorial generations. You remember how 
often our entire people have reposed in his great 
shadow, and how our little ones have played at 
hide-and-seek in the tangles of his hair, and how 
his mighty footsteps have familiarly gone to and 
fro among us, and never trodden upon any of 
our toes. And there lies this dear brother,—this 
sweet and amiable friend,—this brave and faith- 
ful ally,—this virtuous Giant,—this blameless and 
excellent Antzwus,—dead! Dead! Silent! Pow- 
erless! A mere mountain of clay! Forgive my 
tears! Nay, I behold your own! Were we to 
drown the world with them, could the world 
blame us? 

‘‘But to resume: Shall we, my countrymen, 
suffer this wicked stranger to depart unharmed, 
and triumph in his treacherous victory, among 
distant communities of the earth? Shall we not 
rather compel him to leave his bones here on our 
soil, by the side of our slain brother’s bones, so 
that, while one skeleton shall remain as the ever- 
lasting monument of our sorrow, the other shall 
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endure as long, exhibiting to the whole human 
race a terrible example of Pygmy vengeance? 
Such is the question. I put it to you in full con- 
fidence of a response that shall be worthy of our 
national character, and calculated to increase, 
rather than diminish, the glory which our ances- 
tors have transmitted to us, and which we our- 
selves have proudly vindicated in our warfare 
with the cranes.’’ 

The orator was here interrupted by a burst of 
irrepressible enthusiasm; every individual Pygmy 
crying out that the national honor must be pre- 
served at all hazards. He bowed, and making a 
gesture for silence, wound up his harangue in the 
following admirable manner : 

““It only remains for us, then, to decide whether 
we shall carry on the war in our national 
capacity,—one united people against a common 
enemy,—or whether some champion, famous in 
former fights, shall be selected to defy the slayer 
of our brother Antzus to single combat. In the 
latter case, though not unconscious that there 
may be taller men among you, I hereby offer 
myself for that enviable duty. And, believe me, 
dear countrymen, whether I live or die, the honor 
of this great country, and the fame bequeathed 
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us by our heroic progenitors, shall suffer no 
diminution in my hands. Never, while I can wield 
this sword, of which I now fling away the scab- 
bard,—never, never, never, even if the crimson 
hand that slew the great Anteus shall lay me 
prostrate, like him, on the soil which I give my 
life to defend.’’ 

So saying, this valiant Pygmy drew out his 
weapon (which was terrible to behold, being as 
long as the blade of a pen-knife), and sent the 
scabbard whirling over the heads of the multi- 
tude. His speech was followed by an uproar of 
applause, as its patriotism and _ self-devotion 
unquestionably deserved; and the shouts and 
clapping of hands would have been greatly pro- 
longed had they not been rendered quite inaudible 
by a deep respiration, vulgarly called a snore, 
from the sleeping Hercules. 

It was finally decided that the whole nation of 
Pygmies should set to work to destroy Hercules; 
not, be it understood, from any doubt that a single 
champion would be capable of putting him to the 
sword, but because he was a public enemy, and 
all were desirous of sharing in the glory of his 
defeat. There was a debate whether the national 
honor did not demand that a herald should be 
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sent with a trumpet, to stand over the ear of Her- 
cules, and, after blowing a blast right into it, to 
defy him to the combat by formal proclamation. 
But two or three venerable and sagacious Pyg- 
mies, well versed in state affairs, gave it as their 
opinion that war already existed, and that it was 
their rightful privilege to take the enemy by sur- 
prise. Moreover, if awakened, and allowed to get 
upon his feet, Hercules might happen to do them 
a mischief before he could be beaten down again. 
For, as these sage counselors remarked, the 
stranger’s club was really very big, and had 
rattled like a thunderbolt against the skull of 
Anteus. So the Pygmies resolved to set aside 
all foolish punctiliousness, and assail their an- 
tagonist at once. 

Accordingly, all the fighting men of the nation 
took their weapons, and went boldly up to Her- 
cules, who still lay fast asleep, little dreaming 
of the harm which the Pygmies meant to do him. 
A body of twenty thousand archers marched in 
front, with their little bows all ready, and the 
arrows on the string. The same number were 
ordered to clamber upon Hercules, some with 
spades to dig his eyes out, and others with bundles 
of hay, and all manner of rubbish, with which they 
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intended to plug up his mouth and nostrils, so 
that he might perish for lack of breath. These 
last, however, could by no means perform their 
appointed duty; inasmuch as the enemy’s breath 
rushed out of his nose in an obstreperous hurri- 
cane and whirlwind, which blew the Pygmies 
away as fast as they came nigh. It was found 
necessary, therefore, to hit upon some other 
method of carrying on the war. 

After holding a council, the captains ordered 
their troops to collect sticks, straws, dry weeds, 
and whatever combustible stuff they could find, 
and make a pile of it, heaping it high around the 
head of Hercules. As a great many thousand 
Pygmies were employed in this task, they soon 
brought together several bushels of inflammatory 
matter, and raised so tall a heap, that, mounting 
on its summit, they were quite upon a level with 
the sleeper’s face. The archers, meanwhile, were 
stationed within bow-shot, with orders to let fly 
at Hercules the instant that he stirred. Every- 
thing being in readiness, a torch was applied to 
the pile, which immediately burst into flames, and 
soon waxed hot enough to roast the enemy, had 
he but chosen to lie still. A Pygmy, you know, 
though so very small, might set the world on fire, 
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just as easily as a Giant could; so that this was 
certainly the very best way of dealing with their 
foe, provided they could have kept him quiet while 
the conflagration was going forward. 

But no sooner did Hercules begin to be scorched 
than up he started, with his hair in a red blaze. 

‘‘What’s all this?’’ he cried, bewildered with 
sleep, and staring about him as if he expected to 
see another Giant. 

At that moment the twenty thousand archers 
twanged their bowstrings, and the arrows came 
whizzing, like so many winged mosquitoes, right 
into the face of Hercules. But I doubt whether 
more than half a dozen of them punctured the 
skin, which was remarkably tough, as you know 
the skin of a hero has good need to be. 

“‘Villain!’’ shouted all the Pygmies at once. 
“You have killed the Giant Anteus, our great 
brother, and the ally of our nation. We declare 
bloody war against you and will slay you on the 
spot.’’ 

Surprised at the shrill piping of so many little 
voices, Hercules, after putting out the conflagra-: 
tion of his hair, gazed all round about, but could 
see nothing. At last, however, looking narrowly 
on the ground, he espied the innumerable assem- 
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blage of Pygmies at his feet. He stooped down, 
and taking up the nearest one between his thumb 
and finger, set him on the palm of his left hand, 
and held him at a proper distance for examina- 
tion. It chanced to be the very identical Pygmy 
who had spoken from the top of the toadstool, and 
had offered himself as a champion to meet Her- 
cules in single combat. 

‘‘What in the world, my little fellow,’’ ejacu- 
lated Hercules, ‘‘may you be?’’ 

‘‘T am your enemy,’’ answered the valiant 
Pygmy, in his mightiest squeak. ‘‘You have 
slain the enormous Anteus, our brother by the 
mother’s side, and for ages the faithful ally of 
our illustrious nation. We are determined to put 
you to death; and for my own part, I challenge 
you to instant battle, on equal ground.’’ 

Hercules was so tickled with the Pygmy’s big 
words and warlike gestures, that he burst into a 
great explosion of laughter, and almost dropped 
the poor little mite of a creature off the palm of 
his hand, through the ecstasy and convulsion of 
his merriment. 

‘‘Upon my word,’’ cried he, ‘‘I thought I had 
seen wonders before to-day,—hydras with nine 
heads, stags with golden horns, six-legged men, 
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three-headed dogs, giants with furnaces in their 
stomachs, and nobody knows what besides. But 
here, on the palm of my hand, stands a wonder 
that outdoes them all! Your body, my little 
friend, is about the size of an ordinary man’s 
finger. Pray, how big may your soul be?’’ 

‘‘As big as your own!’’ said the Pygmy. 

Hercules was touched with the little man’s 
dauntless courage, and could not help acknowl- 
edging such a brotherhood with him as one hero 
feels for another. 

‘My good little people,’’ said he, making a low 
obeisance to the grand nation, ‘‘not for all the 
world would I do an intentional injury to such 
brave fellows as you! Your hearts seem to me 
so exceedingly great, that, upon my honor, I mar- 
vel how your small bodies can contain them. I 
sue for peace, and, as a condition of it, will take 
five strides, and be out of your kingdom at the 
sixth. Good-by. I shall pick my steps carefully, 
for fear of treading upon some fifty of you, with- 
out knowing it. Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! For once, 
Hercules acknowledges himself vanquished.’’ 

Some writers say that Hercules gathered up the 
whole race of Pygmies in his lion’s skin, and ear- 
ried them home to Greece, for the children of King 
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EKurystheus to play with. But this is a mistake. 
He left them, one and all, within their own terri- 
tory, where, for aught I can tell, their descend- 
ants are alive to the present day, building their 
little houses, cultivating their little fields, spank- 
ing their little children, waging their little war- 
fare with the cranes, doing their little business, 
whatever it may be, and reading their little 
histories of ancient times. In those histories, 
perhaps, it stands recorded, that, a great many 
centuries ago, the valiant Pygmies avenged the 
death of the Giant Anteus by scaring away the 
mighty Hercules. 
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THUMBLING THE DWARF AND 
THUMBLING THE GIANT 


Aw honest husbandman had once upon a time 
a son born to him who was no bigger than my 
thumb, and who for many years, did not grow 
one hair’s breadth taller. One day, as the father 
was going to plow in his field, the little fellow 
said, ‘‘Father, let me go, too.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said his 
father, ‘‘stay where you are; you can do no good 
out of doors, and if you go perhaps I may lose 
you.’’ Then little Thumbling fell a-crying; and 
his father, to quiet him, at last said he might go. 
So he put him in his pocket, and when he was in 
the field pulled him out and set him upon the top 
of a newly made furrow, that he might be able to 
look about him. 

While he was sitting there a great giant came 
striding over the hill. ‘‘Do you see that steeple- 
man?’’ said the father. ‘‘If you don’t take care 
he will run away with you.’’ Now he only said 
this to frighten the little boy and keep him from 
straying away. But the giant had long legs, and 
with two or three strides he really came close ta 
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the furrow and picked up Master Thumbling to 
look at him as he would at a beetle or a cock- 
chafer. Then he let him run about his broad 
hand, and, taking a liking to the little chap, went 
off with him. The father stood by all the time, 
but could not say a word for fright, for he thought 
his child was really lost and that he should never 
see him again. 

But the giant took care of him at his house in 
the woods, and laid him in his bosom, and fed him 
with the same food that he lived upon himself. 
So Thumbling, instead of being a little dwarf, 
became like the giant—tall and stout and strong— 
so that at the end of two years, when the old giant 
took him into the woods to try him and said, 
‘‘Pull up that birch-tree for yourself to walk 
with,’’ the lad was so strong that he tore it up 
by the roots. The giant thought he would make 
him a still stronger man than this; so, after 
taking care of him two years more, he took hold 
of one of the thickest oaks, and pulled it up as if 
it were mere sport to him. Then the old giant 
said: ‘‘Well done, my man! You will do now.’’ 
So he carried him back to the field where he first 
found him. , 

His father happened to be just then plowing 
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his field again, as he was when he lost his son. 
The young giant went up to him and said: ‘‘Look 
here, father; see who lam! Don’t you know your 
own son?’’ But the husbandman was frightened 
and cried out: ‘‘No, no, you are not my son. 
Begone about your business!’’ ‘‘Indeed I am 
your son; let me plow a little. I can plow as well 
as you.’’ ‘‘No; go your way,’’ said the father; 
but as he was afraid of the tall man he at last let 
go of the plow and sat down on the ground beside 
it. Then the youth laid hold of the plowshare, and 
though he only pushed with one hand, he drove 
it deep into the earth. The plowman cried out, 
“Tf you must plow, pray do not push so hard; 
you are doing more harm than good.’’ But his 
son took off the horses and said, ‘‘Father, go 
home and tell my mother to get ready a good 
dinner; I’ll go round the field meanwhile.’’ So 
he went on driving the plow without any horses 
until he had done two mornings’ work by him- 
self. Then he harrowed it; and when all was over 
took up plow, harrow, horses and all, and carried 
them home like a bundle of straw. 

When he reached the house he sat himself down 
on the bench, saying, ‘‘Now, mother, is dinner 
ready?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said she, for she dared not deny 
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him anything, so she brought two large dishes 
full, enough to have lasted herself and her hus- 
band eight days; however, he soon ate it all up 
and said that was but a taste. ‘‘I see very well, 
father, that I shall not get enough to eat at your 
house, so if you will give me an iron walking-stick, 
so strong that I cannot break it against my knees, 
I will go away again.’’ The husbandman very 
gladly put his two horses to the cart and drove 
them to the forge and brought back a bar of iron 
as long and as thick as his two horses could draw, 
but the lad laid it against his knee, and snap it 
went, like a beanstalk. ‘‘I see, father,’’ said he, 
“‘you can get no stick that will do for me, so I’ll 
go and try my luck by myself.’’ 

Then away he went, and turned blacksmith, and 
traveled till he came to a village where lived a 
miserly smith, who earned a good deal of money, 
but kept all he got to himself and gave nothing 
away to anybody. The first thing he did was to 
step into the smithy and ask if the smith did not 
want a journeyman. ‘‘Aye,’’ said the cunning 
fellow, as he looked at him and thought what a 
stout chap he was, and how lustily he would work 
and earn his bread. ‘‘What wages do you ask?”’ 
‘¢‘T want no pay,’’ said he; ‘‘but every fortnight 
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when the other workmen are paid you shall let me 
give you two strokes over the shoulders just to 
amuse myself.’’ The old smith thought to him- 
self he could bear this very well, and reckoned 
on saving a great deal of money, so the bargain 
was soon struck. 

The next morning the new workman was about 
to begin to work, but at the first stroke that he 
hit, when his master brought him the iron red- 
hot, he shivered it in pieces, and the anvil sank 
so deep into the earth that he could not get it out 
again. This made the old fellow very angry. 
‘*Holla!’’ cried he. ‘‘I can’t have you for a work- 
man; you are too clumsy; we must put an end to 
our bargain.’’ ‘‘Very well,’’ said the other, ‘‘but 
you must pay for what I have done, so let me 
give you only one little stroke and then the bar- 
gain is all over.’’ So saying, he gave him a thump 
that tossed him over a load of hay that stood near. 
Then he took the thickest bar of iron in the forge 
for a walking-stick and went on his way. 

When he had journeyed some way he came to 
a farmhouse and asked the farmer if he wanted 
a foreman. The farmer said, ‘‘Yes,’’? and the 
same wages were agreed for as before with the 
blacksmith. The next morning the workmen were 
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all to go into the wood; but the giant was found 
to be fast asleep in his bed when the rest were all 
up and ready to start. ‘‘Come, get up,’’ said one 
of them to him; ‘‘it is high time to be stirring. 
You must go with us.’’ ‘‘Go your way,’’ mut- 
tered he, sulkily; ‘‘I shall have done my work and 
got home long before you.’’ So he lay in bed two 
hours longer, and at last got up and cooked and 
ate his breakfast, and then at his leisure har- 
nessed his horses to go to the wood. 

Just before the wood was a hollow way through 
which all must pass, so he drove the cart on first 
and built up behind him such a mound of fagots 
and briers that no horse could pass. This done, 
he drove on, and as he was going into the wood 
met others coming out on their way home. 
‘‘Drive away,’’ said he; ‘‘I shall be home before 
you still.’ However, he only went a very little 
way into the wood, and tearing up one of the 
larger timber trees, put it into his cart and turned 
about homeward. When he came to the pile of 
fagots he found all the others standing there, not 
being able to pass by. ‘‘So,’’ said he, ‘‘you see 
if you had stayed with me you would have been 
home just as soon, and might have slept an hour 
or two longer.’? Then he took his tree on one 
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shoulder, and his cart on the other, and pushed 
through as easily as though he were laden with 
feathers; and when he reached the yard he 
showed the tree to the farmer and asked if it was 
not a famous walking-stick. ‘‘Wife,’’ said the 
farmer, ‘‘this man is worth something; if he 
sleeps longer, still he works better than the rest.”’ 

Time rolled on, and he had worked for the 
farmer his whole year; so when his fellow- 
laborers were paid he said he also had a right to 
take his wages. But great dread came upon the 
farmer at the thought of the blows he was to have, 
50 he begged him to give up the old bargain and 
take his whole farm and stock instead. ‘‘Not I,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I will be no farmer; I am foreman, 
and so I mean to keep, and to be paid as we 
agreed.’’ Finding he could do nothing with him, 
the farmer only begged one fortnight’s respite, 
and called together all his friends to ask their 
advice in the matter. They bethought themselves 
for a long time, and at last agreed that the short- 
est way was to kill this troublesome foreman. 
The next thing was to settle how it was to be 
done; and it was agreed that he should be ordered 
to carry into the yard some great millstones and 
to put them on the edge of the well; that then he 
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should be sent down to clean it out, and when he 
was at the bottom of the well the millstones should 
be pushed down upon his head. 

Everything went right, and when the foreman 
was safe in the well the stones were rolled in. As 
they struck the bottom the water splashed to the 
very top. Of course they thought his head must 
be crushed to pieces, but he only cried out, ‘‘Drive 
away the chickens from the well; they are scratch- 
ing about in the sand above, and they throw it 
into my eyes, so that I cannot see.’’ When his 
job was done, up he sprang from the well, saying, 
‘‘Look here! see what a fine neckcloth I have!’’ 
as he pointed to one of the millstones that had 
fallen over his head and hung about his neck. 

The farmer was again overcome with fear, and 
begged another fortnight to think of it. So his 
friends were called together again, and at last 
gave this advice—that the foreman should be sent 
and made to grind corn by night at the haunted 
mill, whence no man had ever yet come out in the 
morning alive. That very evening he was told to 
carry eight bushels of corn to the mill, and grind 
them in the night. Away he went to the loft, put 
two bushels into his right pocket, two into his left, 
and four into a long sack slung over his shoulders, 
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and then set off to the mill. The miller told him 
he might grind there in the daytime, but not by 
night; for the mill was bewitched, and whoever 
went in at night had been found dead in the morn- 
ing. ‘‘Never mind, miller, I shall come out safe,’’ 
said he; ‘‘only make haste and get out of the way, 
and look out for me in the morning.”’ 

So he went into the mill and put the corn into 
the hopper, and about twelve o’clock sat himself 
down on the bench in the miller’s room. After 
a little time the door all at once opened of itself, 
and in came a large table. On the table stood 
wine and meat and many good things besides. 
All seemed placed there by themselves; at any 
rate, there was no one to be seen. The chairs 
next moved themselves round it, but still neither 
guests nor servants came; till all at once he saw 
fingers handling the knives and forks and putting 
food on the plates, but still nothing else was to 
be seen. Now our friend felt somewhat hungry 
as he looked at the dishes, so he sat himself down 
at the table and ate whatever he liked best. ‘‘A 
little wine would be well after this cheer,’’ said 
he, ‘‘but the good folks of this house seem to take 
but little of it.’’ Just as he spoke, however, a 
flagon of the best moved on, and our guest filled a 
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bumper, smacked his lips, and drank, ‘‘ Health 
and long life to all the company, and success to 
our next merry meeting !”’ 

When they had had enough, and the plates and 
dishes, bottles and glasses, were all empty, on a 
sudden he heard something blow out the lights. 
‘*Never mind!’’ thought he; ‘‘one wants no candle 
to show one light to go to sleep by.’’ But now 
that it was pitch dark he felt a huge blow fall upon 
his head. ‘‘Foul play!’’ cried he. ‘‘If I get such 
another box on the ear I shall just give it back 
again ;’’ and this he really did when the next blow 
came. Thus the game went on all night, and he 
never let fear get the better of him, but kept deal- 
ing his blows round till at daybreak all was still. 
‘Well, miller,’’ said he in the morning, ‘‘I have 
had some little slaps on the face, but I’ve given 
as good, I warrant you, and meantime I have 
eaten just as much as [ liked.’? The miller was 
glad to find the charm was broken and would have 
given him a great deal of money. ‘‘I want no 
money. I have quite enough,’’ said he, as he took 
his meal on his back and went home to his master 
to claim his wages. 

But the farmer was in great trouble, knowing 
there was now no help for him; and he paced the 
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room up and down, while the drops of sweat ran 
down his forehead. Then he opened the window 
for a little fresh air, and before he was aware 
his foreman gave him the first blow, and such a 
blow that off he flew over the hills and far away. 
The next blow sent his wife after him, and for 
aught I know they may not have reached the 
ground yet; but without waiting to know, the 
young giant took up his iron walking-stick and 
walked off. 
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Ture was a Giant had a cramp, 
I’m almost sure it was a cramp, 
The day indeed was very damp. 

I left him in a cozy nook 
Between the covers of a book. 
His picture showed him very sad, 
All huddled up and halfway mad. 
I’m almost sure that he was mad. 


I took my spade, I took my pail, 
Two starfish and a tortuous snail, 
And all the children I could reach, 
And went to play upon the beach! 
‘What did you leave at home?’’ I cried. 
One left a dog that he had tied. 
One left a kitten in the shed. 
One left a rabbit on his bed. 
I beat my breast! I clapped my hands! 
I galloped up and down the sands! 
No single child who’d spoken yet 
Could boast a Giant for a pet: 
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I told about the cozy nook, 

I told about my Giant’s book, 

How like a captive in his cage 

I kept him on his printed page. 
And how on Sundays for a treat 

I fed him rose leaves for his meat! 
Or left a violet at his place 

To teach him modesty and grace! 


Then all the children gave a cry 

And pointed screaming to the sky, 
Where dark against the sunset beams, 
The rosy glints, the violet gleams, 
With thunder growls and flashing eye 
I saw my Giant stalking by! 

Three sea gulls followed at his heel! 
The vision fairly made me reel! 

There was a Boy-Who’d-Been-to-Schoo! 
And knew it all by rote and rule; 

He called the Giant by his name, 

And prated of his worth and fame. 
‘It’s Atlas holding up the sky! 
Except for him the world would die!’’ 


All pitter-pat and in a row 
We jumped to watch old Atlas go! 
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High in the clouds his face was set, 
Deep in the sea his toes were wet. 

We laughed to see his thunderous head 
Turn sunset gold and sunset red! 

We laughed to see his staggering stride 
Go crashing, splashing, through the tide! 
We heard his breath come fast, come slow! 
A gusty snort! A gusty blow! 

So grand he looked—so fine, so free, 

I could not quite exactly see 

Just how he could belong to me! 

Yet when I called him ‘‘Friend of Mine’ 
He tripped on the horizon line 

And crumpled in a cloudy heap 

Upon the surface of the deep! 

And faded like an amethyst 

Into the early, pearly mist! 


I took my spade, I took my pail, 

Two starfish, and the tortuous snail, 

And ran as fast as any elf 

To prove the matter for myself! 

Though even when I found my book 

I still was most afraid to look. 

Yet when I turned the proper page 

There sat my Giant in his cage! 
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All huddled up as though in pain, 
A little damp as though with rain, 
No bigger than my doubled fist, 

No thicker than a wisp of mist, 

A violet smouch across the sheet, 

A crumpled rose leaf at his feet! 
Yet fearful lest I be at fault 

I dipped my nose and smelt the salt! 
I’m almost sure I smelt the salt! 


While softly through the open door 

I heard the billows boom and roar, 
And plain as any one could see 

My Giant turned—and smiled at me! 
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In a country village, over the hills and fai 
away, lived a poor man who had an only son born 
to him. Now this child was born under a lucky 
star, and was therefore what the people of that 
country call a Luck’s-child; and those who told 
his fortune said that in his fourteenth year he 
would marry no less a lady than the King’s own 
daughter. 

It so happened that the King of that land, soon 
after the child’s birth, passed through the village 
in disguise and, stopping at the blacksmith’s shop, 
asked what news was stirring. ‘‘Good news!’’ 
said the people. ‘‘Master Brock, down that lane, 
has just had a child born to him that they say is 
a Luck’s-child; and we are told that, when he is 
fourteen years old, he is fated to marry our noble 
King’s daughter.’’ This did not please the King; 
so he went to the poor child’s parents and asked 
them whether they would sell him their son? 
‘‘No,’’? said they. But the stranger begged very 
hard, and said he would give a great deal of 
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money; so, as they had scarcely bread to eat, they 
at last agreed, saying to themselves, ‘‘He is a 
Luck’s-child; all, therefore, is no doubt for the 
best—he can come to no harm.”’ 

The King took the child, put it into a box, and 
rode away; but when he came to a deep stream 
he threw it into the current, and said to himself, 
‘‘That young gentleman will never be my daugh- 
ter’s husband.’’ The box, however, floated down 
the stream. Some kind fairy watched over it so 
that no water reached the child; and at last, about 
two miles from the King’s chief city, it stopped 
at the dam of amill. The miller soon saw it and 
took a long pole and drew it toward the shore, 
and, finding it heavy, thought there was gold 
inside; but when he opened it he found a pretty 
little boy that smiled upon him merrily. Now 
the miller and his wife had no children, and they 
therefore rejoiced to see their prize, saying, 
‘‘Heaven has sent it to us.’’ So they treated it 
very kindly, and brought it up with such care that 
every one liked and loved it. 

About thirteen years passed over their heads, 
when the same King came by chance to the mill, 
and, seeing the boy, asked the miller if that was 
his son. ‘‘No,’’ said he. ‘‘I found him, when a 
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babe, floating down the river in a box into the 
mill-dam.’’ ‘‘How long ago?’’ asked the King. 
‘‘Some thirteen years,’’ said the miller. ‘‘He is 
a fine fellow,’’ said the King. ‘‘Can you spare 
him to carry a letter to the Queen? It will please 
me very much, and I will give him two pieces 
of gold for his trouble.’? ‘‘As your majesty 
pleases,’’ said the miller. 

Now the King had guessed at once that this 
must be the child he had tried to drown, so he 
wrote a letter by him to the Queen, saying, ‘‘As 
soon as the bearer of this reaches you, let him 
be killed and buried, so that all may be over be- 
fore I come back.’’ 

The young man set out with this letter, but 
missed his way, and came in the evening to a 
dark wood. Through the gloom he saw a light 
afar off, to which he bent his steps, and found 
that it came from a little cottage. There was 
no one within except an old woman, who was 
frightened at seeing him, and said, ‘‘Why do you 
come hither, and whither are you going?’”’ ‘‘I am 
going to the Queen, to whom I was to have given 
a letter, but I have lost my way, and shall be glad 
if you will give me a night’s rest.’’ ‘‘You are 
very unlucky,’’ said she, ‘‘for this is a’ robbers’ 
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hut, and if the band come back while you are 
here it may be worse for you.’’ ‘‘I am so tired, 
however,’’ replied he, ‘‘that I must take my 
chance, for I can go no farther.’’ So he laid the 
letter on the table, stretched himself out upon a 
bench, and fell asleep. 

When the robbers came home and saw him, 
they asked the old woman who the strange lad 
was. ‘‘I have given him shelter for charity,’’ said 
she; ‘‘he had a letter to carry to the Queen, and 
lost his way.’’? The robbers took up the letter, 
broke it open, and read the orders which were in 
it to murder the bearer. Then their leader was 
very angry at the King’s trick; so he tore his let- 
ter and wrote a fresh one, begging the Queen, as 
soon as the young man reached her, to marry him 
to the princess. Meantime they let him sleep on 
till morning broke, and then showed him the right 
way to the Queen’s palace, where, as soon as she 
had read the letter, she made all ready for the 
wedding; and as the young man was very hand- 
some, the princess was very dutiful, and took him 
then and there for a husband. 

After a while the King came back; and when 
he saw that this Luck’s-child was married to the 
princess, notwithstanding all the art and cunning 
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he had used to thwart his luck, he asked eagerly 
how all this had happened, and what were the 
orders which he had given. ‘‘Dear husband,’ 
said the Queen, ‘‘here is your own letter—read it 
for yourself.’’ The King took it and, seeing that 
an exchange had been made, asked his son-in-law 
what he had done with the letter he gave him to 
earry. ‘‘I know nothing of it,’’ said he. ‘‘If it 
is not the one you gave me, it must have been 
taken away in the night when I slept.’’ Then the 
King was very wroth and said, ‘‘No man shall 
have my daughter who does not go down into the 
wonderful cave and bring me three golden hairs 
from the beard of the giant King who reigns 
there; do this, and you shall have my free leave 
to be my daughter’s husband.’’ ‘‘I will soon do 
that,’’ said the youth. So he took leave of his 
wife, and set out on his journey. 

At the first city that he came to, the guard at 
the gate stopped him, and asked what trade he 
followed, and what he knew. ‘‘I know every: 
thing,’’ said he. ‘‘If that be so,’’ said they, ‘‘you 
are just the man we want; be so good as to find 
out why our fountain in the market-place is dry 
and will give no water. Tell us the cause of that 
and we will give you two asses loaded with gold.’’ 
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‘‘With all my heart,’’ said he, ‘‘when I come 
back.”’ 

Then he journeyed on, and came to another 
city, and there the guard also asked him what 
trade he followed, and what he understood. ‘‘I 
know everything,’’ answered he. ‘‘Then pray do 
us a good turn,’’ said they. ‘‘Tell us why a tree, 
which always before bore us golden apples, does 
not even bear a leaf this year.’’ ‘‘Most will- 
ingly,’’ said he, ‘‘as I come back.’’ 

At last his way led him to the side of a great 
lake of water over which he must pass. The 
ferryman soon began to ask, as the others had 
done, what was his trade, and what he knew. 
‘‘Hiverything,’’ said he. ‘‘Then,’’ said the other, 
‘‘pray tell me why I am forced forever to ferry 
over this water and have never been able to get 
my freedom; I will reward you handsomely.’’ 
‘‘Ferry me over,’’ said the young man, ‘‘and I 
will tell you all about it as I come home.’’ 

When he had passed the water, he came to the 
wonderful cave. It looked very black and gloomy; 
but the wizard King was not at home, and his 
grandmother sat at the door in her easy chair. 
‘‘What do you want?’’ said she. ‘‘Three golden 
hairs from the giant’s beard,’’ answered he. 
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‘*You will run a great risk,’’ said she, ‘‘when he 
comes home; yet I will try what I can do for you.’’ 
Then she changed him into an ant, and told him 
to hide himseif in the folds of her cloak. ‘‘Very 
well,’’ said he; ‘‘but I want also to know why the 
city fountain is dry, why the tree that bore golden 
apples is now leafless, and what it is that binds 
the ferryman to his post.’’ ‘‘You seem fond of 
asking puzzling things,’’ said the old dame; ‘‘but 
he still, and listen to what the giant says when 
I pull the golden hairs, and perhaps you may 
learn what you want.’’ Soon night set in, and the 
old gentleman came home. As soon as he entered 
he began to snuff up the air, and cried, ‘‘ All is 
not right here; I smell man’s flesh.’? Then he 
searched all round in vain, and the old dame 
scolded, and said: ‘‘Why should you turn every- 
thing topsy-turvy? I have just set all straight.’’ 
Upon this he laid his head in her lap and soon 
fell asleep. As soon as he began to snore, she 
seized one of the golden hairs of his beard and 
pulled it out. ‘‘Mercy!’’ cried he, starting up. 
‘‘What are you about?’’ ‘‘I had a dream that 
roused me,’’ said she, ‘‘and in my trouble I seized 
hold of the hair. I dreamed that the fountain in 
the market-place of the city was become dry, and 
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would give no water. What can be the cause?”’ 
‘“‘Ah! If they could find that out they would be 
glad,’’ said the giant. ‘‘Under a stone in the 
fountain sits a toad; when they kill him, it will 
flow again.”’ 

This said, he fell asleep, and the old lady pulled 
out another hair. ‘‘What would you be at?’’ 
cried he, ina rage. ‘‘Don’t be angry,’’ said she. 
‘‘T did it in my sleep. I dreamed that I was in 
a great kingdom a long way off, and that there 
was a beautiful tree there, that used to bear 
golden apples, but that now has not even a leaf 
upon it. What is the meaning of that?’’ ‘‘Aha!’’ 
said the giant, ‘‘they would like very well to know 
that. At the root of the tree a mouse is gnawing; 
if they were to kill him the tree would bear golden 
apples again; if not, it will soon die. Now do let 
me sleep in peace; if you wake me again, you shall 
rue it.’’ 

Then he fell once more asleep; and when she 
heard him snore she pulled out the third golden 
hair, and the giant jumped up and threatened her 
sorely; but she soothed him, and said: ‘‘It was 
a very strange dream I had this time. Methought 
I saw a ferryman who was bound to ply backward 
and forward over a great lake, and could never 
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find out how to set himself free. What is the 
charm that binds him?’’ ‘‘A silly fool!’’ said the 
giant. ‘‘If he were to give the rudder into the 
hand of any passenger that came, he would find 
himself free, and the other would be forced to 
take his place. Now pray let me sleep.’’ 

In the morning the giant arose and went out; 
and the old woman gave the young man the three 
golden hairs, reminded him of the three answers, 
and sent him on his way. 

He soon came to the ferryman, who knew him 
again, and asked for the answer which he had said 
he would give him. ‘‘Ferry me over first,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and then I will tell you.’’ When the boat 
reached the other side, he told him to give the 
rudder to the first passenger that came, and then 
he might run away as soon as he pleased. The 
next place that he came to was the city where the 
tree stood. ‘‘Kill the mouse,’’ said he, ‘‘that is 
gnawing the tree’s root, and you will have golden 
apples again.’’ They gave him a rich gift for 
this news, and he journeyed on to the city where 
the fountain had dried up; and the guard asked 
him how to make the water flow. So he told them 
how to cure that mischief, and they thanked him, 
and gave him the two asses laden with gold. 
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And now at last this Luck’s-child reached home, 
and his wife was very glad to see him, and to 
hear how well everything had gone with him. 
Then he gave the three golden hairs to the King, 
who could no longer deny him, though he was at 
heart quite as spiteful against his son-in-law as 
ever. The gold, however, astonished him, and 
when he saw all the treasure he cried out with 
joy, ‘‘My dear son, where did you find all this 
gold?’’ ‘‘By the side of a lake,’’ said the youth, 
‘‘where there is plenty more to be had.’’ ‘‘Pray 
tell me where it lies,’’ said the King, ‘‘that I may 
go and get some, too.’’ ‘‘As much as you please,’’ 
replied the other. You must set out and travel 
on and on, till you come to the shore of a great 
lake. There you will see a ferryman; let him 
carry you across, and when once you are over you 
will see gold as plentiful as sand upon the shore.’’ 

Away went the greedy King; and when he came 
to the lake he beckoned to the ferryman, who 
gladly took him into his boat; and as soon as he 
was there he gave the rudder into his hand and 
sprang ashore, leaving the old King to ferry away, 
as a reward for his craftiness and treachery. 

‘And is his majesty plying there to this day?’ 
You may be sure of that, for nobody will trouble 
himself to take the rudder out of his hands. 
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Once there was a poor woman who had a son 
named Jack, and they lived on the edge of a wood. 
Times were hard, and they did not always have 
enough to eat, and at last the woman said to her 
son, ‘‘Jack, you must now go out into the wide 
world; for if you stay here we shall both starve. 
We have only half a loaf of bread left, but you 
shall take that with you, and I wish it were larger. 
The world lies on the other side of the forest. 
Find your way to it and gain your living hon- 
estly.’’ 

So she bade Jack good-by, and he started. On 
he went, farther and farther into the forest, and 
he walked all day and saw no farm or dwelling 
or path. Then he knew that he was lost, but he 
kept on as long as daylight lasted, and when it 
became dark he lay down and slept. During the 
day he had eaten nearly all of his bread, and the 
next morning he ate what was left and wandered 
on again through the trackless woods until eve- 
ning. Night came, and he was looking for a spot 
where he could lie down and sleep when he saw 
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lights before him. So he went toward the lights 
and presently came to a large palace. He knocked 
at the entrance and a beautiful young woman 
opened the door. 

‘‘My good lady,’’ said Jack, ‘‘I have been lost 
for two days in this great forest, and I beg that 
you will give me something to eat.”’ 

‘“No, no,’’ said she, ‘‘go away as quickly as you 
can. The owner of this palace is a giant. He will 
soon come home and he will surely eat you.”’ 

‘‘Can’t you hide me?’’ asked Jack. ‘‘Unless I 
have food and shelter I shall die.’’ 

“‘T could not hide you so but that he would find 
you,’’ said she. ‘‘Oh, do go away at once!”’ 

‘Perhaps he would not eat me,’’ argued Jack. 
‘‘He has not eaten you.’’ 

‘‘That is because he wants me to take care of 
his house and cook his food,’’ said she; ‘‘but I 
do not know how soon he will change his mind. 
Please, sir, hurry away, or it will be too late.’’ 

However, Jack insisted that rather than starve 
in the forest he would risk death at the hands of 
the giant. So finally she yielded and allowed him 
to enter, and when she had given him something 
to eat hid him in a cupboard beside the fireplace. 

After a while the giant came banging at the 
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door, shouting, ‘‘Featherflight, let me in, let 
me in!’’ 

She unlocked the door, and as he came tramp- 
ing into the room he said, ‘‘Where’s that man? 
I began to smell him ten miles away as I was 
coming through the woods.’’ 

“‘Don’t you think you were mistaken?’’ asked 
Featherflight. 

But the giant did not reply. He sniffed the 
air for a moment and then went to the cupboard 
beside the fireplace and pulled Jack out. 

‘“‘Did you mean him?’’ said Featherflight. 
‘“Why, that is nothing but a poor, thin, little 
fellow who would scarcely make you half a mouth- 
ful, and his bones would stick in your throat. 
Wouldn’t it be better to keep him and make him 
work for you? But your supper is ready now, 
and you can think about what to do with him 
afterward.’’ 

So she set before the giant a vast quantity of 
meat and drink, and he ate so much and gobbled 
it down so fast that the sight made Jack’s hair 
stand on end as he stood watching him. When 
the giant had finished, he looked at Jack scorn- 
fully and remarked, ‘‘Ah, it is as Featherflight 
said—you are only half a mouthful; but there is 
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room for flesh on your bones, and we shall have 
to fatten you. Meanwhile, you must earn your 
victuals. See here, my young snip, can you do a 
day’s work in a day?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ answered Jack bravely, ‘‘I can do a 
day’s work in a day as well as another.”’ 

So the giant said, ‘‘ Well, go to bed now. I will 
tell you what your work shall be in the morning.”’ 

Jack went to bed, and early the next day the 
giant took him out to the farmyard and showed 
him a large barn from the roof of which a recent 
storm had blown off the thatch. ‘‘Behind this 
barn,’’ said the giant, ‘‘you will find a great heap 
of feathers. Thatch me this barn with those 
feathers, and if the job is not done by the time 
I come back to-night, I shall eat you at once, with- 
out waiting for you to get any fatter.’’ 

Then he left, laughing as he went; for he 
thought he had given Jack a job he could not 
possibly do. 

Jack found a ladder and a basket and began 
work. He filled the basket and climbed the 
ladder, and tried hard to lay and fasten the 
feathers in place on the roof, but the wind would 
catch them and scatter them far and wide. He 
kept at his task for hours, and the heap of 
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feathers was half gone. Yet he had only suc- 
ceeded in thatching a narrow strip along one edge 
of the roof. Finally he sat down at the foot of 
the ladder, completely discouraged. Pretty soon 
Lady Featherflight came with some food for him, 
and he told her his troubles. 

‘*Well,’’ said she, ‘‘while you are eating I will 
see what I can do to help you.’’ 

Then she began walking around the barn, sing- 
ing as she went, 


‘Birds of land and birds of sea, 
Come and thatch this roof for me.’’ 


She was walking around the second time when 
the sky grew dark with what seemed like a heavy 
cloud that hid the sun. The cloud came nearer 
and nearer to the earth, and at length proved to 
be made of hundreds and thousands of birds. 
They came directly to the barn, and each alighted 
on the roof with a feather in its beak, and after 
tucking the feather neatly in flew away. Thus, by 
the time Jack’s meal was finished the roof was 
finished, too. 

Then Featherflight said, ‘‘Now let us talk and 
enjoy ourselves until the giant comes home.’’ 
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So they walked about the garden and grounds, 
and Jack thought those hours were the pleasant- 
est he had ever known in his life. Toward eve- 
ning they went into the house and Jack helped 
Featherflight prepare the giant’s supper, which 
consisted of fourteen loaves of bread, two sheep 
roasted whole, and a pudding you could not have 
put in a bushel basket. 

By and by the giant came back and pounded at 
the door with his fists, shouting, ‘‘Let me in, let 
me in!’’ 

As soon as he entered he called to Jack and 
asked how he had got on with his thatching. 

“You'll have no fault to find,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I 
told you I could do a day’s work in a day as well 
as another, and I can.’’ 

The giant made no response, but sat down and 
ate his supper. The next morning he had Jack 
go out with him while he looked at the barn roof. 
*‘T know very well that was not your doing,’’ he 
remarked. 

Then he went on a little beyond the barn and 
showed Jack a vast heap of grain seeds of many 
different kinds. ‘‘Here is your day’s work,’’ said 
he. ‘‘Separate the seeds each into its own pile, 
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and if the job isn’t done by the time I come back 
to-night I shall eat you at once, without fail.’’ 

So saying he left, laughing to himself as he 
went. 

Jack sat down before the heap, took a handful 
of seeds, put wheat in one pile, rye in another, 
barley in another, and oats in another. But 
though he worked very industriously, the great 
heap was scarcely diminished at all when noon 
came. Jack was tired out, and he sat down with 
his back against the foundation wall of the barn, 
feeling very sorrowful. Pretty soon Feather- 
flight came with some food for him, and he told 
her how badly he was getting along with his day’s 
task. 

‘‘Well,’’ said she, ‘‘while you are eating I will 
see what I can do to help you.”’ 

Then she began walking around the heap of 
seeds, saying as she went, 


‘‘Little insects, far and near, 
Come and sort the seeds heaped here.”’ 


She was walking around the heap the second 
time when the ground all about appeared as if it 
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were moving. From behind each lump of earth, 
each daisy stem and blade of grass, there came 
some little insect, gray, black, brown, or green, 
and began to work at the seeds; and there was 
such a multitude of insects that by the time Jack’s 
meal was finished the sorting was done. 

For the rest of the day Jack and Lady Feather- 
flight walked and talked in the garden to their 
hearts’ content. With the approach of evening 
they went into the palace, and Jack helped get 
supper, and then the giant came thumping at the 
door, and shouting, ‘‘ Let me in, let me in!”’ 

As soon as Featherflight opened the door the 
giant called to Jack to know how he had succeeded 
with his seed-sorting. 

‘*You’ll have no fault to find,’’ said Jack; ‘‘for 
I spoke only the truth when I told you I could do 
a day’s work in a day as well as another.”’ 

Then the giant sat down and ate with a great 
appetite four fat pigs, three hens and a gander, 
finishing off with a monster pudding. After he 
had disposed of these things he was so sleepy he 
could not hold his head up, and he said to Jack, 
“‘Go to bed, youngster; I’ll see your work to- 
morrow.’’ . 

In the morning he called Jack early out to the 
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farmyard, and looked at the seeds. ‘‘You never 
did that sorting alone,’’ said he. 

Then he walked on a little farther and showed 
Jack a heap of sand and said, ‘‘From this sand 
you must make me a hundred ropes with which I 
may tether my herd of cows, and if the job is not 
done by the time I am back to-night I shall eat 
you immediately.’ 

So saying, he turned on his heel and went away 
laughing. 

Jack took some sand into his hands to see if he 
could by any means twist it into the form of a 
rope. But his efforts were wasted, and he threw 
the sand away and went into the palace to tell 
Featherflight how things were. ‘‘I know you 
would help me if you could,’’ said he; ‘‘but this 
task is beyond you, and I feel myself between the 
giant’s teeth already.’’ 

‘‘Don’t be so disheartened,’’ she responded. 
‘<Sit down, and we will plan what to do.”’ 

They talked and planned all the day until at 
last they had to stop to get the giant’s supper 
ready. At length the giant came slamming at the 
door, and he was no sooner in than he wanted to 
know how Jack had got along with his rope- 
making. 
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‘Tt is as I told you,’’ replied Jack; ‘‘I can do 
a day’s work in a day as well as another, and you 
are welcome to see what I have done in the morn- 
ing.’’ 

Then the giant sat down and ate heartily and 
went off to bed. But Jack and Lady Featherflight 
waited in the kitchen until they heard the giant 
snoring, and then Featherflight took the keys of 
the treasure-room and they went together and got 
several bags of gold. After that they hurried out 
and selected the best horse in the best stable, and 
Jack mounted with Featherflight behind him and 
off they went. 

At three o’clock the next morning the giant 
woke and called out, ‘‘Jack, get up;’’ for Jack’s 
room was near by, and the giant’s command would 
certainly have been heard had Jack been in his 
room as the giant supposed. 

But there was no response, and the giant turned 
and went to sleep. At four o’clock the giant woke 
again and called out, ‘‘ Jack, get up!’’ 

But he received no reply, and he turned over 
and went to sleep. At five o’clock he awoke the 
third time and shouted, ‘‘JACK, GET UP!”’ 

‘‘What ails the fellow?’’ he growled, when he 
received no answer. ‘‘I’ll rouse him out in a way 
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he won’t like,’’ and the giant went stamping along 
the passage. 

Of course Jack’s room was empty, and after 
the giant had looked in and noticed that the bed 
had not been slept in he went downstairs to the 
kitchen. Everything was cold and silent there— 
no fire, no Jack, no Featherflight. ‘‘Ah, ha!’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘they’ve like enough run away.’’ 

Then he hastened out to the farmyard and 
found the door of his best stable open and his best 
horse gone. But the giant was so big and strong 
that he could outrun any horse in the world, and 
he went after Jack and Featherflight as swift as 
the wind. They had been galloping all the night, 
but now the day was come and presently Jack 
heard a sound behind them, and turning to look, 
he saw the giant striding along to catch them. 
‘‘Oh, Featherflight,’’ he cried, ‘‘all is lost!’’ 

But Featherflight said, ‘‘Keep steady, Jack, let 
the horse go right on.’’ 

Then she took from her pocket a little stick and 
threw it back over her left shoulder. Immediately 
there grew up behind them a hardwood forest 
so dense and tangled the giant could not get 
through it. 

‘“We are saved,’’ said Jack. 
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‘‘That’s not so certain,’’ responded Feather- 
flight; ‘‘but at any rate we have gained some 
time.’’ 

The giant was obliged to go home to get an ax. 
However, he quickly returned and hacked and 
hewed his way through the woods and was on the 
trail again. Presently Jack heard him coming. 
‘‘Oh, Featherflight,’’ he said, ‘‘there is the giant! 
He will soon overtake us. We cannot escape him 
this time.’’ 

‘‘Keep steady, Jack,’’ she said, ‘‘and let the 
horse go straight on.”’ 

Then she took from her pocket a little vial of 
water and threw it back over her right shoulder, 
and the vial broke when it fell to the ground, and 
the water became a deep lake between them and 
the giant. Jack was so elated then that he stopped 
the horse and waved his hat toward the giant, who 
was standing on the farther shore. 

The giant shook his fist at them and looked this 
way and that, in doubt what to do next. ‘‘How 
can I get over?’’ the monster bellowed. 

‘‘Drink your way through,’’ shouted Jack. 

So the giant stooped down and drank and drank 
and drank until he burst, and that was the end of 
him. 
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As for Jack and Featherflight, they went on now 
more leisurely, for they no longer feared pursuit. 
By and by they came near to a town and stopped 
under a tree. ‘‘Featherflight,’’ said Jack, ‘‘you 
climb this tree and hide, and I will go to the town 
to get a parson to come and marry us. Another 
thing I must do is to buy a suit of fine clothes 
before I am seen with so beautiful a lady as your- 
self.’’ 

So Featherflight climbed the tree and hid in 
the thick leafage. She found a comfortable place 
to sit among the branches, and then she observed 
that directly below her was a clear spring into 
which she could look and see the reflection of her 
face asin amirror. This spring was used by all 
the housewives of the town, and every morn and 
noon and evening they resorted thither to gossip 
and fill their pails and pitchers. No water was 
so sweet anywhere else. Featherflight had not 
been long in the tree when the carpenter’s wife 
came and bent over the spring. There she saw 
Featherflight’s lovely face reflected; but she 
thought it was her own and she looked with aston- 
ishment, exclaiming, ‘‘What! I a carpenter’s wife 
and so handsome; and here I am a common 
drudge come to this spring for water. Well, I’ll 
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do no more such work! I’ll go away from this 
poor little town and seek my fortune.”’ 

So she threw down her pitcher, and off she went 
along the road that led away from the town. 

The next woman who came for water was the 
butcher’s wife, and as she bent over the clear 
spring she saw Featherflight’s lovely face; but 
she thought it was her own. She gazed with 
astonishment, exclaiming, ‘‘What! I a butcher’s 
wife and so handsome; yet here I am a common 
drudge. Well, I’ll do no more housework! I'll 
leave this poor little town at once and seek my 
fortune.”’ 

So she threw down the pail she had in her hand, 
and off she went along the road that led away 
from the town. 

In the same manner all the other wives of the 
town came and looked in the spring and were sur- 
prised at what they thought was their own beauty 
and went away to seek their fortunes. 

But presently the men of the town began to 
want their dinners, and one by one they went out 
on the streets each to ask the others if they had 
by any chance seen his wife. No, not a wife had 
been seen since they had gone for water. Then 
the men began to fear foul play, and all together 
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they walked out of the town to the spring. When 
they reached it they found many broken pitchers 
and overturned pails strewn around, and were 
certain then their wives had met with some mys- 
terious disaster. One of the men happened to 
glance into the spring and saw a face reflected. 
He knew it was not his own, and he began to look 
about. In a moment or two he saw Lady Feather- 
flight among the branches of the tree, and he 
called to his comrades, ‘‘Here is some one in the 
tree. I’ll wager she knows what has become of 
our wives, and has had something to do with 
spiriting them away.’’ 

“‘Yes!’? cried another. ‘‘Here is the enchant- 
ress. She has bewitched our wives. Let us kill 
her!’’ 

They began to drag her out of the tree in spite 
of all she could say or do; but just then Jack came 
galloping back on his horse with the parson 
mounted behind; and in his fine new clothes you 
would hardly have known him to be the poor 
ragged boy who passed over the road in the other 
direction only a short time previous. As he drew 
near he saw the crowd and shouted, ‘‘ What’s the 
matter? What are you doing with that lady?” 

The men replied, ‘‘We are going to hang her. 
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She has bewitched our wives, and murdered them, 
too, for all we know.”’ 

Then the parson got down off the horse from 
behind Jack and told the men to stop and let Lady 
Featherflight tell her own story. So they asked 
her what she had to say for herself, and when she 
told them how their wives had mistaken her face 
in the spring for theirs and what the wives had 
said they were silent for a few moments, and then 
one and all exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, if that is what our 
wives think of themselves we will seek for them 
no farther. They can come home when they get 
ready ;’’ and the men turned and walked back to 
the town. 

The parson married Jack and Lady Feather- 
flight on the spot, and then they also went to the 
town, and there they saw a splendid mansion they 
thought they would like and Jack bought it. In 
that they lived happily for many months, but at 
last Jack began to wish for more of the giant’s 
treasure and proposed that they should go back 
after it. ‘‘But how could we cross the lake you 
made?”’ said he. 

‘‘We might build a bridge,’’ replied Lady 
Featherflight. 

The bridge was built and they went over it with 
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many wagons and horses, and loaded the wagons 
at the giant’s palace with great riches. But as 
the wagons on their return were crossing the 
bridge the last one broke the bridge down, and 
all the gold and silver and jewels on that wagon 
were lost in the lake. 

““Alas!’? Jack lamented, ‘‘now the bridge is 
gone and we can get nothing more from the 
giant’s treasure-room.’’ 

But Lady Featherflight said, ‘‘Why not mend 
the bridge?’’ 

‘“To be sure!’’ said Jack, ‘‘why not?”’ 


So the bridge was mended 
And my story’s ended. 
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Once upon a time when there were plenty of 
Kings and Queens in Ireland—it’s many of them 
often we heard of, but few of them ever we seen, 
except in dhrawin’s and picthurs—there was a 
King and a Queen, and they had one son called 
Jack. Now, this Jack, when he grew up, was a 
fine, strong, strapping, able fellow, and he was 
very fond of fishing. There was one river in par- 
ticular, alive with trout and fishes of all descrip- 
tions, that Jack would never be tired fishing in, 
but at length the trouts and other fishes in this 
river begun to get so old-fashioned for him that 
when they’d find him fishing on one side of the 
river they would all swim to the other side; and 
then when my poor Jack would take a boat and 
cross over to the other side after them, back 
they’d all swim, and be at the opposite side again 
by the time he’d have got to the far bank, and 
they’d then commence wagging their tails, the 
creatures, out of the water at him tauntingly. 
Well, it wasn’t in human nature to stand that sort 
of thing; no more was it in Jack, for Jack, of 
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course, was only human; and then Jack would 
come home in the evening in the very devil of a 
temper, and maybe commence kicking the cat out 
of spite, bekase the trouts wagged their tails at 
him. So this, of course, more or less vexed the 
King and the Queen, and they put their heads 
together and had confabs, consulting what they 
could do to mollify poor Jack; but the short and 
the long of it was, they agreed, let it cost what 
it might, that a bridge must be built over the river 
for Jack, so that he would be across the river and 
back before the trouts could have time to get up 
their tails and wag them. Well, the very next 
day after this conclusion was come to, all the 
masons in the country were got together and the 
bridge built. Early the next morning Jack was 
up and out, and swearing that there would be no 
more tails wagged at him or he’d know the reason 
why. But, lo, and behold you! when he come to 
the place where the bridge was put up the day 
afore, there wasn’t two stones of it atop of 
other; it was tumbled to the ground and scattered 
aist and waist, and there didn’t seem to be a trout 
in the river but was gathered to the place, and as 
soon as Jack put in an appearance ye would think 
they were wagging their tails for a wager. Jack 
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turned and went home, and he met the cat on the 
hall-door steps, and he hit her a kick that knocked 
her clean through the bottom of a new oaken milk- 
tub his mother had out on the steps airing. 

‘‘Well, Jack,’’ sez the King, ‘‘surely the trouts 
aren’t wagging their tails at you this morning, 
now that we have built ye that beautiful new 
bridge, that there isn’t the like of it in the country 
again?’’ 

“‘Aren’t they though?’’ sez Jack, sez he. ‘‘It’s 
a nice show, your bridge is, this morning, if ye’d 
be so kind as to go out and look at it, and see how 
there isn’t the second stone of it together, and it’s 
the trouts that know it—the sweet sorra,’’ sez he, 
‘“seize the little sowls of the rascals; I never saw 
them going through such tantrums; it’s what one 
old boyo of a trout that I have had my eye on for 
the last month curled his tail actually round to 
his nose,’’ sez he, ‘‘and winked his eye out at me,”’ 
sez he. 

‘““Ye don’t tell me so, Jack?’’ sez the King. 
‘*Well, well, this is a purty how d’ye do. Well, 
Jack,’’ sez he, ‘‘I suppose there’s no use crying 
over spilt masonry, no more nor spilt milk, and 
all we can do is call the masons together again, 
and build it up.’’ 
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So, called together they were, and the bridge 
was up again afore night. And my brave Jack 
was up with the lark in the morning, and down 
to the river with his rod, but, oh, sorra seize the 
bridge or bridge was there! It was scattered to 
the four winds; and the trouts, the scoundhrils, 
they were ten times more provoking than ever, 
actually standing on their heads with delight. 
There was not one that was not standing on their 
heads with delight. There was no holding of Jack 
this morning. He came back from the river in the 
very mischief of a temper, and not meeting with 
the cat this time—for she found him coming 
back—he lifted the milk-tub that his mother had 
got a new bottom in since, and knocked it clean 
through the hall-door and the partition beyond, 
into the parlor where the King and the Queen 
were sitting at breakfast, scattering the table and 
the fine spread of pancakes and tea all over the 
room. 

‘‘Oh, Jack, Jack,’’ sez the King, sez he, coming 
rushing out—‘‘ Jack, Jack,’’ sez he; ‘‘calm your- 
self, calm yourself. You have frightened your 
poor mother out of a year’s growth, and spoiled 
her nice pancakes on her.”’ 

‘‘Qh, pancakes be rammed!’’ sez Jack. 
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‘‘ Jack, Jack,’’ sez the King, sez he. ‘‘ What— 
what’s the matter this morning? Surely that old 
trout hasn’t been putting his tail to his nose this 
morning again? If he has,’’ sez he, ‘‘trust me 
but I’ll soon have him taught a trick worth two 
of that. He must be let know who’s master and 
who’s man here, and that he can’t treat the 
King’s son with disrespect.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ sez Jack, sez he, ‘‘I wish you’d just go 
down and look at that bridge of yours this morn- 
ing again, maybe ye’d find reason to understand 
then, that not the King’s son, but the King him- 
self, is treated with disrespect and contempt.’’ 

‘* Jack,’’ sez the King, taken aback, ‘‘surely, 
Jack,’’ sez he, ‘‘ye don’t mean to insinuate that 
the bridge is down again?’’ 

‘‘Don’t I though?’’ sez Jack, with a sneer. 

‘*Well,’’? sez the King, shaking his head, and 
looking at the ground—‘‘well,’’ sez he, ‘‘that flogs 
the divil.’’ 

“‘T’ll tell you what it is,’’ sez Jack. ‘*You put 
up the bridge once more, and leave the rest of it 
to me; if it comes down again I’ll be able to give 
an account of myself, and I’ll make some devil 
dance to a tune he didn’t call for.’’ 

‘‘The third time’s the charm,’’ sez the King 
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‘and the third time it will go up, Jack. Then I'll 
leave the rest of it to you.’’ 

So, up it went the third time, and that night 
Jack determined to sit up and watch the bridge. 
All went well till about close on midnight, when, 
Jack being nodding asleep on the bridge, he found 
it shaking. Up he jumps, and down he runs under 
the bridge to see what was wrong with it, or who 
was shaking it, and there, och, och! he beheld the 
greatest giant he ever saw in his life afore. 

““Who are you?’’ sez the Giant, ready to devour 
Jack. 

“‘T am the King’s son, Jack,’’ sez Jack, sez he. 

‘‘Well,’’ sez the Giant, ‘‘all rights to this river 
belong to me, and the King should not have built 
a bridge over it. By right,’’ sez he, ‘‘I should 
take your life now; but I see,’’ sez he, ‘‘you’re a 
smart, clean, active-looking boy, and would be 
sarviceable to me; and as I never yet took unfair 
advantage of an enemy, it’s not worth my while 
commencing on you,’’ sez the Giant, sez he, ‘‘so 
T’ll give you a chance for your life,’’ sez he. 
‘‘Here’s a pack of cards, now,’’ sez he, producing 
a pack, ‘‘and [’ll play you a fair game. If you 
win, you’ll get your life, and I’ll let the bridge 
remain, but if I win I’ll either take your life on 
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the spot or put a condition on you. Do you agree 
to that?’’ 

‘‘Done,’’ sez Jack, for he thought to himself it 
would be all the one anyhow, whether he agreed 
to it or not. 

‘‘What game will it be?’’ sez the Giant. 

“‘Short, and be done with it; we’ll make it 
twenty-five,’’ sez Jack. 

‘<All right,’’ sez the Giant, ‘‘cut the deal.’’ 

Jack cut the deal and won the deal. He shuf- 
fled and dealt them, turned a five and won three 
tricks. 

“‘That’s sharp for me, Jack,’’ says the Giant, 
as he shuffled. 

Jack got a slashing hand again. Spades was 
trumps, and Jack led with the ace, but the big 
fellow covered with the ace of hearts, raised again 
with the fingers of trumps, and followed up with 
the knave, a twinkle in his eye all the time. 

Jack threw down his cards. 

‘‘Ha, ha! Jack,’’ says the Giant, ‘‘too able for 
ye? Eh? No adds though,” sez he; ‘‘you’re not 
a bad hand at the flats, and have a deal of spunk 
in you, so I’ll give ye a chance for your life yet.’’ 

‘“What’s that?’’ sez Jack. 

‘*Tt’s this,’? says the Giant. ‘‘Within a year 
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and a day from this you’re to find out my castle, 
where I live when I’m at home: but if you’re not 
able to find it, then I’ll have your life, toss this 
bridge, and leave the highest stone in your 
father’s castle the lowest.’’ 

‘And who are you?’’ sez Jack. 

Sez the Giant: 


“‘T’m the Giant of Bang-beggars’ Hall, 
The greatest Giant over them all.’’ 


‘‘T have never heard of your castle,’’ sez Jack. 
‘Nor I hope never will,’’ sez the Giant. 
‘“‘Well, that’s to be seen,’’ says Jack. 

So the Giant and he parted, and Jack went 
home—for it was now morning—and told the 
King and Queen all that had happened. They 
were greatly vexed entirely, and cursed it for a 
misfortunate bridge, and tried to persuade Jack 
to remain at home and not go away on such a 
wild-goose chase, to the Lord knows where, look- 
ing for 


“The Giant of Bang-beggars’ Hall, 
The greatest Giant over them all.’’ 
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But Jack wasn’t to be persuaded, and whether 
or why, he would go, and never rest till he would 
find him out, or else lose his life. So he spit on 
his stick, and, taking his father’s and mother’s 
blessing, started off that very day. And Jack 
traveled afore him for months, without ever once 
stopping, or eating a bite, or sleeping a wink; and 
at nightfall one day he came to a great castle on 
a lonely moor in the Easthern World, and he went 
in and saw a Giant sitting by the fire. When Jack 
came in, the Giant got up, and sez he: 

‘“You’re very welcome, Jack, the King of Ire- 
land’s son, for I haven’t seen the face of a Chris- 
tian for the last three hundred years.’’ 

Jack wondered how he knew his name, but he 
didn’t say anything. The Giant then put Jack 
sitting by a roaring fire, and taking a knife, he 
cut down the quarter of a rat that was hung in 
the smoke of the chimney and roasted it on the 
coals, and himself and Jack made a hearty supper 
of it, and then each of them slept on a harrow with 
a goatskin under them and another over them, and 
Jack slept hearty and well, for he was very tired 
entirely. Next morning he rose as fresh as a 
butterfly, and after breakfasting on another quar- 
ter of the rat, sez the Giant, sez he: 
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“‘T didn’t ask you, Jack—where were you 
going?”’ 

‘‘No more you might,’’ sez Jack; ‘‘I might tell 
you where I’m coming from, but where I’m going 
is more than I knows.”’ 

So Jack starts and he tells him the whole story 
about him and the Giant of the Bang-beggars’ 
Hall. And then he asked him if he could give him 
any tidings of where he lived? 

‘“Well, no,’’ sez the Giant, ‘‘I heard of him only 
once, and that was all. But I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do,’’ sez he. ‘‘I have command of a third of the 
birds of the air, and it’s likely some of them may 
know something about him, and if they do I’ll 
soon find it out for you,’’ sez he. 

So with that he blew a whistle, and immediately 
from all corners of the sky the birds begun for to 
gather, and very soon they were all round the 
castle, making the sky dark. Then the Giant put 
it to them did they know anything of 


‘“‘The Giant of Bang-beggars’ Hall, 
The greatest Giant over them all,’’ 


or where he lived. 
But no, they said they heard tell of him only, 
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but none of them ever reached where he lived. 

‘‘Well,’’ sez the Giant, sez he to Jack, ‘‘it’s bad 
enough. But I’ll tell you what,’’ sez he. ‘‘I’ll 
give you a pair of nine-mile boots, and with them 
you’ll reach an older brother of mine who lives 
a long ways off entirely, and he has command over 
half the birds of the air, and maybe he could do 
something for you.”’ 

Jack thanked him, and putting on the boots, he 
started away and traveled on, and on, and on, 
nine mile at every step, till late at night he 
reached the Giant’s older brother’s castle away 
on a very lonely moor, and going in, he saw the 
Giant sitting by the fire. The giant got up and 
he says: 

‘“You’re welcome, Jack, the King of Ireland’s 
son, for I haven’t seen the face of a Christian for 
six hundred years. You stopped at my brother’s 
house last night,’’ sez he. 

‘*T did,’’ sez Jack, all the time wondering how 
he knew him, or where he stopped last night, but 
he said nothing. 

Then the Giant put Jack beside the big fire, and 
cutting down two quarters of a rat that was hung 
in the smoke of the chimney, he roasted them, and 
Jack and he ate a quarter apiece, and then they 
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went to bed, every one of them on a harrow, with 
a goatskin under them and another over them; 
and Jack slept well and sound, for he was very 
tired, and got up as fresh as a butterfly in the 
morning, and when they had eaten a good break- 
fast of the other half of the rat the Giant asked 
Jack where he was going. 

‘“Well,’’ sez Jack, sez he, ‘‘I might tell you how 
far I come, but I can’t tell you how far I am 
going,’’ and he ups and he tells this Giant the 
whole story too. 

‘*Well,’’ sez the Giant, sez he, ‘‘it’s bad enough, 
but I’ll do all I can to help you. I heard tell of 
the Giant of the Bang-beggars’ Hall, and that’s 
all I know about him; but I have command over 
half the birds of the air, and it’s likely some of 
them may know something about him, and if they 
do I’ll soon find out.”’ 

So he took out a little whistle and blew it, and in 
a minute the sky commenced to darken with great 
flocks of birds flying from all corners, and they 
all gathered round the Giant’s castle. Then the 
Giant, he put the question to them, if any of them 
in their travels had come across the Giant of the 
Bang-beggars’ Hall: : 
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‘“‘The Giant of Bang-beggars’ Hall, 
The greatest Giant over them all.’’ 


But none of them had ever come across him. 

They had heard tell of him, they said, but that 
was all. 

‘¢Well, it’s bad enough,’’ sez the Giant to Jack, 
‘‘but there’s one other remedy yet. I’ll lend you 
a pair of nine-league boots; and I have a brother 
lives a day’s journey from here, by them, who 
has command over all the birds of the air, and 
maybe he’ll be able to help you.’’ 

So off Jack set in the nine-league boots, and 
late that night he reached the third Giant’s house. 
When he went in, he saw the Giant sitting by the 
fire, and he got up and welcomed Jack. 

‘*You’re welcome, Jack,’’ sez he, ‘‘the King of 
Ireland’s son, for I haven’t seen the face of a 
Christian for the last nine hundred years. You 
slept at my brother’s house last night.’’ 

Then he sat Jack down by the fire, and reaching 
up the chimney, he took down a rat that was hang- 
ing in the smoke, and roasting it on the fire, him- 
self and Jack made a hearty supper of it. And 
they went to bed, each of them lying on a harrow, 
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with a goatskin over them and one under them. 
And Jack slept well and sound, and got up in the 
morning as fresh as a butterfly. And after they 
had made a good breakfast on another rat, sez 
the Giant, sez he: 

‘< Jack, may I ask you how far you intend 
going?’’ 

‘*Well,’’? sez Jack, sez he, ‘‘I may tell you how 
far I come, but as to how far I’m going it’s more 
nor I could tell.’’ 

So he starts and he tells the Giant the whole 
story, and he then asked him if he could give him 
any information as to where the Giant of the 
Bang-beggars’ Hall lived? 

‘‘Well, no,’’ sez the Giant, sez he, ‘‘I heard tell 
of the Giant of the Bang-beggars’ Hall, but that 
was all. But I’ll tell you what I’ll do,’’ sez he. 
‘‘T have command of all the birds of the air, and 
I’ll call them together to see if they would know 
anything about him.’’ 

So the Giant blew a whistle, and in a minute 
the sky was darkened by all the birds of the air 
gathering together from all corners. And when 
they were all gathered over the castle the Giant 
put it to them—Did any of them know anything of 
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‘‘The Giant of Bang-beggars’ Hall, 
The greatest Giant over them all.’’ 


But, like before, not one of them knew a thing 
about him; they had heard tell of him, they said, 
but none of them ever reached to where he lived. 

Poor Jack got into bad heart at this intelli- 
gence. 

‘What will I do now,’’ sez Jack, sez he, to the 
Giant, ‘‘for I’m done now, out and out?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know, Jack, sez the Giant. ‘‘But 
hold,’’ sez he, ‘‘on second thoughts there’s one 
eagle that isn’t here. He flies everywhere over 
the whole known world, and only comes here to 
see me once in seven years, and I’m expecting him 
to-day, for it’s jest seven years this day since he 
was with me before. Wait till we see, when he 
comes, if he has any tidings of him; and if he 
hasn’t I don’t know what you’ll do.’’ 

And sure enough, that very evening they saw 
the monstrous big eagle—the like of it, for size, 
Jack never saw before—coming in a thunder- 
cloud, darkening the very sky with its wings; and 
when the Giant saw this, sez he: 

‘Now, Jack,’’ sez he, ‘‘it will not do to let you 
be seen by the eagle, for he would eat any human 
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being he would see, especially now, when he is 
coming home ravenous after his big fly.’’ 

So he sewed Jack up in a big leathern bag, and 
hung him by the side of the chimney. And as 
soon as the eagle had come, the Giant welcomed 
him and asked him if there was any news. 

‘*No,’’ sez the eagle, very sharp. ‘‘Where 
would I get news? I’m dead with hunger,’’ sez 
he; ‘‘and get me something to eat at once. It will 
be better for me than gossiping news with you.’’ 

So the Giant went and fetched in a bullock and 
twelve lambs; and the eagle fell to at once and ate 
them, bones and all; and he then put his head into 
his wings and went asleep at once. And the Giant 
went to bed, too; and Jack was still in the leathern 
bag, listening to and watching all that was going 
on. It was late the next morning when the eagle 
awoke after his big feed. When he did he called 
for breakfast, and the Giant fetched him in an- 
other bullock and twelve lambs, and he ate these 
up quickly, bones and all; and when he had fin- 
ished he stroked down his breast with his beak, 
and flapped his wings two or three times. 

“‘Now,’’ sez he, ‘‘I’m myself again.’’ 

‘“‘Do ye know,’’ sez the Giant, sez he to him, 
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‘do ye know, or have ye met in all your travels, 
the Giant of the Bang-beggars’ Hall?’’ 

‘What would I know about him?”’ sez the eagle. 
Then sez he, ‘‘I was there once, but I’ll never 
go there again, for it’s away out of the world 
entirely.’ 

‘‘Well,’’ sez the Giant, ‘‘he was here lately, and 
he left that bag to be sent to his place, and he is 
to behead me if I don’t get it there.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’ll not take it,’’ sez the eagle. 

‘‘Very well, then,’’ sez the Giant, ‘‘I suppose 
I must wait on my fate.’’ 

At last, after some time, the eagle sez, sez he: 

‘‘Well, you know, I’m under an obligation to 
you and your family, and I couldn’t refuse you 
anything; so, I suppose I must take it.’’ 

So the Giant took the bag into a room; to sew 
a burst that was in it, he told the eagle. Then 
he put in with Jack as much provisions as would 
last him for a twelvemonth. He bid Jack good- 
by and wished him Godspeed. And Jack heart- 
ily thanked him. He then sewed up the bag again 
and gave it to the eagle. He took it up and started 
away on his flight, and he flew on, and on, and on, 
till the days turned to weeks, and the weeks to 
months, and poor Jack thought they would never 
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reach their journey’s end. But at length, when 
they were nearly a year out—though it seemed to 
Jack to be twenty years since they started—Jack 
found the eagle slackening in his flight, and 
coming down, and down, and down, lower and 
lower, till at length they touched ground, and 
Jack cut a little hole in the bag to look out of, and 
there he saw a castle far greater than all the 
castles put together that ever he had seen before, 
and out of it there comes a great Giant, and when 
Jack saw him he didn’t know whether to be glad 
or sorry, for it was no other nor 


““The Giant of Bang-beggars’ Hall, 
The greatest Giant over them all.’’ 


‘‘You’re welcome,’’ sez the Giant to the eagle. 
‘*Tt’s so long since you were here I thought I’d 
never see your face more.”’ 

‘‘Tt’s seldom come the better,’’ sez the eagle; 
‘¢you’ll never see it again if I have my will. And 
indeed,’’ sez he, ‘‘if it wasn’t for this bag I was 
sent with to you, you wouldn’t see me now. There 
it is,’’ sez the eagle, ‘‘and good-by.”’ 

So off he flew, and the Giant said to himself he 
wondered who would be sending a bag to him, or 
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what was in it. So taking out a big clasp-knife, 
he cut open the bag, and out my brave Jack steps, 
and: 

‘‘How do ye do,’”’ sez Jack, sez he, ‘‘the Giant 
of Bang-beggars’ Hall, the greatest Giant over 
them all?’’ 

Well, the Giant, when he caught a glimpse of 
Jack, was staggered and dumbfoundered. 

‘‘Well, Jack,’’ sez he, at length, when he come 
to himself, ‘‘ye’re a most wonderful fellow. This 
bangs all ever I knew,’’ sez he. ‘‘I surely thought 
that I had the better of you; but I see you were 
too clever by half for me. And I’ll stand to my 
contract, for you deserve to have your life spared. 
And more than that,’’ sez he, ‘‘I have a young 
daughter that I never intended to let marry—for 
I couldn’t think to get a husband for her that 
would be to my liking, till I fell in with you—but 
now that I have met you and seen the uncommon 
clever man you are entirely, you can have her if 
she takes your fancy, with a heart and half, and 
a handsome fortune.’’ 

Jack said nothing to this till he would see her, 
for he had a fancy that no matter what fortune 
she might have—and he suspected the fortune 
such a Giant could give with her would be no 
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miss—he could find nicer girls in Ireland. But, 
och, when he saw the very first sight of her, the 
beauties of Ireland all flew out of his head, and 
he was head and ears in love with her at once, 
for the like of her for pure downright loveliness 
he never before laid his two eyes on. And when 
her father asked her what she thought of Jack, 
she couldn’t contain herself, she was that much 
in love with him. So the thing was settled up at 
once, for Jack was thinking of his poor father and 
mother grieving for him at home, and couldn’t 
delay. Then the Giant of the Bang-beggars’ Hall 
counted out to Jack, as a fortune with the beauty, 
a sword that the man who fought with it couldn’t 
be beaten, and a loaf of bread that would never 
grow less no matter how much was cut off it, and 
a flask of whisky that would never be emptied no 
matter how much was drunk from it, and a purse 
that would always be full no matter how much 
was taken out of it. He then gave them two wish- 
ing-caps that they had only to put them on their 
heads and wish to be any place, and they would 
be there. So they took the Giant’s blessing, and 
putting their caps on their heads, wished to be 
at the oldest of the three brother Giant’s house 
that helped Jack; and when they come there Jack 
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gave him the sword, for he said he had no use for 
it, seeing there wasn’t a man in Ireland he was 
afraid of. They then put on their caps and 
wished to be at the next Giant’s; and when they 
come there, Jack gave him the loaf, for he said 
Ireland never yet knew want. Then, they put on 
the caps again, and wished to be at the first 
Giant’s house that Jack fell in with, and when 
they came there, Jack gave him the flask of 
whisky, for, he said, the rivers in Ireland flowed 
with it. He kept the purse for himself, saying 
that he could do good with it. They then put on 
their caps, and wished to be home in the King’s 
Castle in Ireland; and home they were at once. 
And that was the reception was for them! And 
there was the joy and the rejoicing! And all the 
country was asked in to the wedding. And such 
a spread of eating and drinking, and carousing, 
lasting for nine days, was never known in Ire- 
land afore! But Jack first went on the bridge, 
and hooked the trout that put its tail to its nose, 
and winked its eye about at him, and he stuck that 
trout against the wall with a corker pin through 
its body for the nine days the feast lasted, till it 
saw all the rejoicement, and wriggled and twisted, 
and heartily repented having ever been unrespect- 
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ful to Jack. From that day forward Jack fished 
to his heart’s content off the bridge, and he caught 
no end of the trouts, for they couldn’t trick him 
any longer, and none of them ever afterwards 
wagged their tails out of the water at Jack, and 
himself and his beautiful wife lived happy ever 
after. 
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Every afternoon, as they were coming from 
school, the children used to go and play in the 
Giant’s garden. 

It was a large lovely garden, with soft green 
grass. Here and there over the grass stood beau- 
tiful flowers like stars, and there were twelve 
peach-trees that in the springtime broke out into 
delicate blossoms of pink and pearl, and in the 
autumn bore rich fruit. The birds sat on the trees 
and sang so sweetly that the children used to stop 
their games in order to listen to them. ‘‘How 
happy we are here!’’ they cried to each other. 

One day the Giant came back. He had been to 
visit his friend, the Cornish ogre, and had stayed 
with him for seven years. After the seven years 
were over he had said all that he had to say, for 
his conversation was limited, and he determined 
to return to his own castle. When he arrived he 
saw the children playing in the garden. 

‘“What are you doing there?’’ he cried in a very 
gruff voice, and the children ran away. 
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‘‘My own garden is my own garden,’’ said the 
Giant; ‘‘any one can understand that, and I will 
allow nobody to play in it but myself.’’? So he 
built a high wall all round it, and put up a notice- 
board. 

TRESPASSERS 
WILL BE 
PROSECUTED 


He was a very selfish giant. 

The poor children had now nowhere to play. 
They tried to play on the road, but the road was 
very dusty and full of hard stones, and they did 
not like it. They used to wander round the high 
wall when their lessons were over, and talk about 
the beautiful garden inside. ‘‘How happy we 
were there,’’ they said to each other. 

Then the Spring came, and all over the country 
there were little blossoms and little birds. Only 
in the garden of the Selfish Giant it was still 
winter. The birds did not care to sing in it as 
there were no children, and the trees forgot to 
blossom. Once a beautiful flower put its head out 
from the grass, but when it saw the notice-board 
it was so sorry for the children that it slipped 
back into the ground again, and went off to sleep 
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The only people who were pleased were the Snow 
and the Frost. ‘‘Spring has forgotten this gar- 
den,’’ they cried, ‘‘so we will live here all the 
year round.’’ The Snow covered up the grass 
with her great white cloak, and the Frost painted 
all the trees silver. Then they invited the North 
Wind to stay with them, and he came. He was 
wrapped in furs, and he roared all day about the 
garden, and blew the chimney-pots down. ‘‘This 
is a delightful spot,’’ he said. ‘‘We must ask the 
Hail on a visit.’’ So the Hail came. Every day 
for three hours he rattled on the roof of the castle 
till he broke most of the slates, and then he ran 
round and round the garden as fast as he could 
go. He was dressed in gray, and his breath was 
like ice. 

‘‘T can not understand why the Spring is so late 
in coming,’’ said the Selfish Giant, as he sat at 
the window and looked out at his cold white 
garden. ‘‘I hope there will be a change in the 
weather.”’ 

But the Spring never came, nor the Summer. 
The Autumn gave golden fruit to every garden, 
but to the Giant’s garden she gave none. ‘‘He is 
too selfish,’’ she said. So it was always Winter 
there, and the North Wind, and the Hail, and the 
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Frost, and the Snow danced about through the 
trees. 

One morning the Giant was lying awake in bed 
when he heard some lovely music. It sounded so 
sweet to his ears that he thought it must be the 
King’s musicians passing by. It was really only 
a little linnet singing outside his window but it 
was so long since he had heard a bird sing in his 
garden that it seemed to him to be the most beau- 
tiful music in the world. Then the Hail stopped 
dancing over his head, and the North Wind ceased 
roaring, and the delicious perfume came to him 
through the open casement. ‘‘I believe the Spring 
has come at last,’’ said the Giant; and he jumped 
out of bed and looked out. 

What did he see? 

He saw a most wonderful sight. Through a 
little hole in the wall the children had crept in, 
and they were sitting in the branches of the trees. 
In every tree that he could see there was a little 
child. And the trees were so glad to have the 
children back again that they had covered them- 
selves with blossoms, and were waving their arms 
gently above the children’s heads. The birds were 
flying about and twittering with delight, and the 
flowers were looking up through the green grass 
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and laughing. It was a lovely scene, only in one 
corner it was still winter. It was the farthest 
corner of the garden, and in it was standing a 
little boy. He was so small he could not reach up 
to the branches of the tree, and he was wandering 
all round it, crying bitterly. The poor tree was 
still quite covered with frost and snow, and the 
North Wind was blowing and roaring above it. 
‘‘Climb up! little boy,’’ said the Tree, and it bent 
its branches down as low as it could; but the boy 
was too tiny. 

And the Giant’s heart melted as he looked out. 
‘How selfish I have been!’’ he said; ‘‘now I know 
why the Spring would not come here. I will put 
that poor little boy on the top of the tree, and 
then I will knock down the wall, and my garden 
shall be the children’s playground for ever and 
ever.’’ He was really very sorry for what he 
had done. 

So he crept downstairs and opened the front 
door quite softly, and went out into the garden. 
But when the children saw him they were so 
frightened that they all ran away, and the garden 
became winter again. Only the little boy did not 
run, for his eyes were so full of tears that he did 
not see the Giant coming. And the Giant strode 
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THE SELFISH GIANT 


up behind him and took him gently in his hand, 
and put him up into the tree. And the tree broke 
at once into blossom, and the little boy stretched 
out his two arms and flung them round the Giant’s 
neck, and kissed him. And the other children, 
when they saw that the Giant was not wicked any 
longer, came running back, and with them came 
the Spring. ‘‘It is your garden now, little chil- 
dren,’’ said the Giant, and he took a great ax 
and knocked down the wall. And when the people 
were going to market at twelve o’clock they found 
the Giant playing with the children in the most 
beautiful garden they had ever seen. 

All day long they played, and in the evening 
they came to the Giant to bid him good-by. 

‘‘But where is your little companion?’’ he said: 
‘‘the boy I put into the tree.’? The Giant loved 
him the best because he had kissed him. 

‘“We don’t know,’’ answered the children; ‘‘he 
has gone away.’’ 

‘“You must tell him to be sure and come here 
to-morrow,’’ said the Giant. But the children 
said that they did not know where he lived, and 
had never seen him before; and the Giant felt 
very sad. , 

Every afternoon, when school was over, the 
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children came and played with the Giant. But 
the little boy whom the Giant loved was never seen 
again. The Giant was very kind to all the chil- 
dren, yet he longed for his first little friend, and 
often spoke of him. ‘‘How I would like to see 
him!’’ he used to say. 

Years went over, and the Giant grew very old 
and feeble. He could not play about any more, 
so he sat in a huge armchair, and watched the 
children at their games, and admired his garden. 
‘‘T have many beautiful flowers,’’ he said; ‘‘but 
the children are the most beautiful flowers of all.’’ 

One winter morning he looked out of his window 
as he was dressing. He did not hate the Winter 
now, for he knew that it was merely the Spring 
asleep, and that the flowers were resting. 

Suddenly he rubbed his eyes in wonder, and 
looked and looked. It certainly was a marvelous 
sight. In the farthest corner of the garden was 
a tree quite covered with lovely white blossoms. 
Its branches were all golden, and silver fruit hung 
down from them, and underneath it stood the little 
boy he had loved. 

Downstairs ran the Giant in great joy, and out 
into the garden. He hastened across the grass, 
and came near to the child. And when he came 
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quite close his face grew red with anger, and he 
said, ‘‘Who hath dared to wound thee?’’ For on 
the palms of the child’s hands were the prints of 
two nails, and the prints of two nails were on the 
little feet. 

‘Who hath dared to wound thee?’’ cried the 
Giant; ‘‘tell me, that I may take my big sword 
and slay him.’’ 

““Nay!’’ answered the child; ‘‘but these are the 
wounds of Love.’’ 

““Who art thou?’’ said the Giant, and a strange 
awe fell on him, and he knelt before the little 
child. 

And the child smiled on the Giant, and said to 
him, ‘‘ You let me play once in your garden, to-day 
you shall come with me to my garden, which is 
Paradise.’’ 

And when the children ran in that afternoon, 
they found the Giant lying dead under the tree, 
all covered with white blossoms. 


THE END 
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